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UTY and the children again. 





Let no teacher blame herself because she 
does not come back to either without regret. 


Nature was never more alluring than in the Sep- 
tember and October months. It was. never the 
design of heaven to keep any human soul within 
four walls in the harvest season of the year. But 
civilization, custom and convention have made a 
triple decree that children shall leave the glorious, 
out-door life of the autumn months and enter again 
upon the. round of school life, and if the children, 
then, the teachers. 


But when the half forgotten fact that thousands of 
poor, unfortunate children have had their long vaca- 
tion in the street only, unblest by “ the mission of the 
green and the growing” that has been a daily boon to 
all who have been able to live in hand-touch with Nature 
during the luxuriant summer, the urgent need of an 
early school opening becomes apparent. Then sel- 
fish murmurings die out in the heart of the sympa- 
thetic teacher and these neglected children who find 
at once their asylum and greatest pleasure in the 
schoolroom will be made very welcome again. 





There is a happy way of shading off the vacation 
delights into the first weeks of autumn school work 
that makes an easy, delightful pathway into the more 
concentrated, settled work of the year. If the 
teacher is full of the vacation spirit: of rest and 
refreshment and the children, who have enjoyed 
their birthright, are boiling over with personal 
reminiscences of their “ jolly good time,” there will be 
frequent occasions when an exchange of summer ex- 
periences will light up the everyday routine like the 
afterglow of a sunset. This rare faculty of blending 
sociability and study into a harmonious comradeship 
between teacher and pupil holds one great secret of 
successful school management. 


Who has been to the White City? Would that a 
national roll-call of every teacher’s name could bring 
a triumphant “I” in response. The visit to the 
World’s Fair, from the first hour of leaving home to 
the last moment of the return trip has been an edu- 
cation to the visiting teachers not to be estimated for 
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alife time. It is as if the walls of the schoolroom 
had gradually vanished, bringing the teacher out 
into the great arena of the world’s action, a worker 
with the greatest and best, not to be isolated or dis- 
couraged again because of too narrow limitations, if 
she will see to it that these walls do not again close 
in about her. 

In the absence of the old boundary limits small is- 
sues have lost their oversize, and a truer vision of 
the relative value of things has been possible. The 
gradual recession of the old horizon lines may leave 
the brain a little confused and a sense of general 
vagueness of space may follow that may seem some- 
what menacing to future peace of mind and the old- 
time contentment with humble work. But the re- 
adjustment will come naturally as the old relations 
are assumed and every teacher who has appreciated 
the great Exposition must vivify and _ broaden 
every department of her work as never before. 


The single, clearly defined purpose of Primary 
Epucation has been to help the teacher, through 
hearty sympathy, abundant suggestion in methods 
and in the stimulation of worthy aspiration. It 
does not believe in or practise the too prevalent 
journalistic habit of hawkihg .its own wares as 
superior to those of every other educational maga- 
zine. It refuses to stoop to flattering or sarcastic 
personalities to impress friends.or enemies with its 
power to hit. But aside from all this, and in another 
direction wholly, it will go forth the coming year 
knowing nothing but the welfare of the children and 
ambitious only to co-operate with the teachers in 
every good work and work. 

We call’attention in this opening number to some 
lines of work for the coming year. Prof. Henry T. 
Bailey, State Agent of Drawing in Massachusetts, 
gives this month the first of a series of ten articles in a 
primary course of drawing; Elementary Physics for 
primary grades will be treated in a series of articles 
with simple experiments, by Ruth E. Lander, of Brook- 
line. Legends of Norseland, by Dr. Mara L. Pratt, 
will be given for the little folks in a way they can 
understand; Primary Writing, by Miss Anna E. 
Hill of Springfield, will be continued. These les- 
sons began with the first number of this paper last 
January, and their success warrants their continu- 
ance. Miss Blaisdell of Minneapolis, will give 
Fall botany in its simplest form, and will discuss 
and illustrate the application of the kindergarten 
spirit to primary work through the year. 

The subject of Nature studies will be treated by 
experts in a variety of ways. Miss Share, of South 
Dakota state normal school, will give suggestive 
ethical stories; Literature in primary grades 
will receive a large share of attention. Extracts 
from various courses of study in the best city 
schools will be given from time to time for the 
guidance of teachers who must largely depend upon 
themselves. Miss Sarah E. Griswold, of Cook 
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county normal school, (Ill.) gives a complete article 
this month on theory and practice of First Steps in 
Reading. This will be followed by similar articles 
upon the same subject from Training school princi- 
pals, and prominent teachers everywhere. Miss 
Mary Proctor, daughter of the distinguished as- 
tronomer, will give Indian legends of the sky. 

Language incidental to science and nature work 
will be considered in every number of the paper. 
The superficial language lessons made up of a few 
supplied words alternating with blanks in the form 
of educational puzzles will not appear. Life is too 
short and our columns too crowded to have room for 
gone-by devices for patchwork thinking. 


Number, like the poor, we have always with us,. 


Faith in its preéminent efficacy in mental training 
will go on till tradition dieth out. Decoration of 
school-rooms and beauty for beauty’s sake and 
culture’s sake will not be forgotten. Exhibits of 
children’s work from prominent ‘schools will continue 
as guiding lights for the teachers who cannot visit 
other’ schools. “Talking Together” will not grow 
formal but continue the common social ground for 
editor and readers to shake hands in mutual interest 
and good will. Stories, songs and problems will be 
found i in every number. 

Thus a sketchy outline of the year’s plan. The 
adjectives, “popular”, “rare”, “ delightful”, “highly 
successful”, “ charming ” , and “ beautiful ” are not 
added to the names of the writers or the plans of 
the management for the coming year. They all 
belong there, of course, but each reader shall have 
the pleasure of flavoring according to taste and 
according to the measure of success that waits on the 
actual doing. 


A Word | to Subscribers. 


Such a paper as has been outlined above, can only 
be produced by an expenditure of time, thought, 
energy, and money ‘that.can hardly be understood 
by those outside the immediate work of preparation. 
It has been the generous intention of the management 
to give to primary teachers an ideal paper. Nothing 
of excellence in quantity or quality has been spared 
to secure this result. Your own voluntary, out- 
spoken words of praise coming to us over and over 
again through personal calls, letters, and good words 
to others have evidenced your appreciation of our 
untiring efforts and your faith in our future. 

It has been a marked feature in the success of this 
new publication that each subscriber has voluntarily 
entered upon a free, good-will agency and immedi- 
ately began to carry, or send the paper to others. 
For this we heartily thank you. This is showing 
faith by good works, and such is our confidence in 
your continued desire to assist in the spread of 
Primary Epvucation that we believe that the sug- 
gestion of any unpaid subscription, will be all that 
will be necessary for its remission to this office. 
This suggestion materializes in the enclosed bill 
which you find in‘your copy this month. 

It is not necessary to tell the business managers of 
an educational paper — and a new one at that — that 
dollars are not plentiful, that Chicago has proved an 
expensive place for teachers, and that the limit of 
the vacation purse is nearly reached. Yes, nearly — 
but not quite. The single dollar for all we are 
happy to give you in this publication is still left for 
us, and we shall expect it very soon, accompanied 
with your blessing. Shall we have it? 
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Educational Value of “The Fair.’ 


By Supt. J. M. GrEENwoop, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE advantage of the World’s Fair to the teacher is not 
T in the direction of school work fer se. By this I mean 
all school exhibits, as such ; since, owing to the limita- 
tionsin space, they are small so far as our country is concerned. 
For instance, Missouri, with nearly a million school children, 
was given 2100 feet of space. Ohio, the third state of the 
Union, in point of population, is represented by fragmentary 
work from Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland. Columbus 
could profitably have occupied all the space allotted to Ohio 
and Missouri, and would then have been crowded and 
cramped. ‘The little collections from the several states are 
creditable, but only a trifle of the work is actually shown. 

Some of the colleges and universities made a good dis- 
play of their diagrams and such like, but the real inside, 
scholastic work is importantly conspicuous by its absence. 
Not to put too fine a point on it, the drawing, patchwork, 
and such like — minus the real school work — constitutes 
largely all that is to be seen in the American exhibits. At 
the state teachers’ associations or at the national educational 
associations, a very much better knowledge of a state system 
or of a city school system, can be obtained than is pos- 
sible in Chicago. The work, what there is of it, is of a 
good quality, but a very little of it is made to stand for a 
great deal that is not visible. In this respect, the school 
work is disappointing. 

In the foreign exhibits there is much to be seen that is 
interesting. ‘Those countries of most interest, educationally, 
are France, England and Germany. Even there, in their 
exhibits, it is largely a plan of skeleton management rather 
than of actual work, which is shown to the best advantage. 
No doubt the reader will turn away with an emphatic nod of 
disapproval, but that is neither here nor there. The educa- 
tional value of the Fair does not lie in the educational ex- 
hibits, but in other directions. To see the people from 
other countries, to get a glimpse of their manners, manufac- 
tured articles, their products, their resources, their paintings, 
in short all their exhibits,—these are the things that will 
instruct teachers most. 

Teachers, most of all, should see all these from the in- 
dustrial and artistic sides. We know little of Russia and 
her people and their resources. Who would imagine that 
the Russian artists are among, if not the foremost, in 
Europe to-day, judging from their collection of paintings in 
Chicago? The boldness of their conception in painting, 
their finely developed taste, and their blendings of shades 
and hues on the canvas, make one realize that there is a 
giant force in that people whose power is so omnipotent. 
What do we know of New South Wales? Nothing. What 
has the Fair at Chicago done for that far off land? Virtually 
it has brought prominently a new continent home to us; 
discovered a new world to us. Practically, we know nothing 
of Brazil. But here is a wonderful country indeed. So I 
might go on naming all the foreign countries, but what is the 
use ? 

To see the main buildings, the state buildings, the good 
and bad in the “Midway Shows,” and the suggestive- 
ness in the Fine Arts building, give one broader and better 
conceptions than can be obtained from all the books ever 
published, describing these things. The best of the world 
is centered in Chicago now. To see it hastily is a liberal 
education. To look it over carefully makes one realize 
more fully the strength and the weakness of our own 
* Beloved Land.” ‘That all our straight-laced ideas are not: 
such as a large part of the civilized world accepts, is taught 
in a thousand ways. 

While not inflating us unduly, it teaches us the great les- 
son of learning to do things well, if we have sense enough 
to learn. Educationally, it should teach all bigoted Ameri- 
cans that there are other languages, other institutions, other 
peoples of the earth entitled to respect and consideration. 

The highest expressions of grace and ease in movement 
are usually accorded to the Delsarte disciples but if any one 
wants to see “posing, and graceful movements,” let him 
watch the Javanese women for half an hour in the Javanese 
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theater. These bright, intelligent, beautiful, little people can 
discount our most graceful and artistic Delsarteans five fold. 
How did these little people study it out? I give it up. 

Now is it worth the money —tired feet, and weary eyes, 
to see all this? Yes — it is worth ten times more than it 
costs. 


For Beauty's Sake. 
By FANNIE A. Comstock, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


E have known for a long time that the school-room 
VW should be a pleasant place, and most of us make 

such slight attempts at decoration as seem within 
the possibilities. The recent movement in certain cities in 
this direction brings the subject into new prominence, and 
leads us to consider desirable and undesirable attempts at 
beautifying the school-house. 

To begin with, the outside. How much pleasanter every 
school-house would be if it were festooned with ivy or wood- 
bine! Would not the beautiful September days find us and 
the children more willing prisoners if we looked out through 
windows bright with nasturtiums, with a dewy curtain of 
morning-glories for the too sunny spots? Let us shut our 
eyes a moment, and if our particular kingdom happens to 
be in a bare, unattractive place, think how it would look 
with such accompaniments, and then think how willingly the 
children would do all that for us if we would only set them 
about it. If the location is quiet and shady by a country 
road-side, think of the effect of transplanted ferns and wild 
flowers. 

In-doors the only limit is the teacher’s time and strength. 
What possible effects may be obtained with corner brackets of 
green vines or ferns, hanging pots in the window and window 
gardens, each must decide for herself. Surely every country 
school-room has at least its lavish bunches of wild flowers in 
their season, and let us hope that no winter day is without 
its budding twigs of lilac or apple, its pussy willows or spray 
of evergreen and bright berries. Whatever may be our 
scientific use of these things, we should not forget to cherish 
them for beauty’s sake. 

So much for Nature; for art, what? Is it better to have 

the walls covered with chromos and advertising cards or to 
leave them bare? Suppose we answer that question by ask- 
ing another. In these days of cheap photographs and helio- 
types, why cannot every school-room contain at least one 
good picture? Portraits of the men we love through their 
works, and reproductions of the most beautiful things in 
ancient and modern art can be obtained at trifling cost. 
Small though it be, this expense should not be borne by the 
teacher. It is better for her to use her powers of persuasion 
or ingenuity to obtain the means from the proper source. A 
little tact will accomplish wonders. ‘This good work has 
already been effected by so many teachers that it is unneces- 
sary to dwell longer on this phase of the subject. We may 
not be able to measure in words the influence of a Madonna 
vision of peace, but we have all felt it. 

Perhaps the school-room library belongs more properly to 
another topic, but we may at least mention it in passing. It 
certainly is needed in the lowest primary grade, and well 
managed, will fill many a gap in busy work. 

Happy the teacher, man or woman, who inherits the gift 
of order! A little attention all the way along will prevent 
the sad tangles of chaos that are familiar objects in some 
schoolrooms. Pencils always in neat boxes in special corner 
of desk or drawer, papers properly labelled and filed, scrap- 
baskets ready for the miscellaneous litter that is so unseemly 
on desk or floor — such trifles as these make the difference 
between confusion and order. I am sure my friend will 
pardon me if I relate the story she told me of a cleaning-day 
experience. She went to school one morning with an 
impulse to set her house in order thoroughly. Obeying it, 
she devoted some time to making everything fair and 
orderly. Not long after this operation a superintendent 
from a neighboring city visited her. His visit was short and 
he devoted it chiefly to walking about the room, inspecting 
children’s desks and out-of-the-way corners, with little atten- 
tion to recitations. Not many days elapsed before my friend 
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received an invitation to teach under the superintendent 
who had made her the unexpected call. The moral requires 
no pointing. 

One feels some reluctance in emphasizing these things 
which may seem to some superfluous, the last straw added 
to a burden already heavy. Two things must be borne in 
mind. First, the efforts towards beauty should be left as far 
as possible in the hands of the children. The teacher must 
imitate the successful generals who owe their triumph in 
large measure to knowing how to make other people work. 
Second, somtimes taking a little pains pays very richly in 
the end. The endeavor to make school a happy place 
draws teacher and children nearer together, and straightens 
the bond of good-will that is the golden secret of discipline. 
The effort and its result react upon the teacher, and quicken 
her purpose to do her best for the children. 

Beauty and goodness are twin growths from the same 
root. It is much for children to be under the guidance of 
one whose heart kindles in a passion of admiration at the 
beauty of the world in which we live ; who can make them 
delight in the bare trees on the snow against a winter sky, 
the color of an autumn landscape, the quiet beauty of a gray 
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day. Appreciation of beauty in literature, and sympathy 
with noble deeds are inwoven with these other forms of the 
esthetic faculty. One may lead tothe other. There can be 
no more glorious obligation resting upon us than this 
unwritten one of fealty to the law of beauty. 


What can be taught in our schools? That depends 
utterly upon the culture, education, and training of the 
teacher. Put that into the school which will best develop 
the man, the home, society, the state, the immortal. First 
of all the school should directly enhance the educational in- 
fluence of the home —the center of all human progress. 
The school is for the home, the home for society, society 
for the state, and the state for the eternity of human progress. 
Whatever works out the design of the noblest of God's 
creation into character should be put into the school. 
Whatever directs and develops the soul’s attitude in search 
of the truth should be taught in the school. ‘The glory of 
man is in the exercise of reason, in the search of truth, and 
in his power to choose the right. The tangle, snarl, and 
confusion of the present hour in regard to our present 
hour in regard to our common schools has its entire origin 
in the weakness and inability of teachers to adapt the sub- 
jects to the demands of the mental powers.—Co/. Parker. 
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Illustrative Drawing. . 


From an Art Educational Standpoint. 


Editor Primary Epucation: — We hear and read much 
upon illustrative drawing from the purely educational stand- 
point, but as yet, little has been said on the art side of the 
subject. .1 therefore gladly respond to your request for my 
“views upon illustrative drawing ;” not that they are origi- 
nal or conclusive, but because I do most earnestly desire 
that all interested in the subject may be brought into closer 
sympathy, and greater harmony of action. 

Surely, to no class of educational workers does this grow- 
ing interest in drawing as a means of expression mean so 
much as to the instructors in art education in our public 
schools ; surely, none can have its interest more at heart, nor 
be so competent to aid in its development. We want to 
help in it, and my plea is that this right be recognized. 

It is a matter of grief to me, as indeed it must be to all 
who have the cause of education deeply at heart, that there 
is not closer sympathy and codperation between art instruc- 
tors and other educators in this matter. Searching for 
some explanation of this lack of unity, we find, on the one 
hand, that many art instructors have been narrow in their 
interpretation of their subject, and consequently, unsympa- 
thetic and unmindful of their great opportunity: on the 
other, that many educators have been correspondingly 
narrow, and even bigoted, in their refusal to acknowledge 
the claims of the art side of the subject. Not until we 
ourselves become broad minded in the matter, not until the 
educational and the art development and training go hand 
in hand, will we have illustrative drawing worthy the name. 

Illustrative drawing has come to stay; it is not the 
province of this paper to present arguments for its contin- 
uance, but rather will it be my endeavor to suggest how it 
may be made more effective for good; how principals, 
teachers, and art instructors may work in closer harmony, 
and secure more satisfactory results. 

It is to be expected that in a field so comparatively new 
much crude work will be done — must be done—to prepare 
the way for the better ; that is the history of all growth, the 
lower order prepares the way forthe higher. The decalco- 
mania craze resulted in a demand for articles possessing 
much finer beauty, and the “ crazy-work”’ mania is fast 
developing into an appreciation of more refined needlework. 

The innate feeling for beauty exists in every soul, await- 
ing its opportunity for expression, and the great problem 
is, how to develop that feeling and that expression to their 
highest capacity. And here is the gist of the whole matter : 
Are we to content ourselves with crude work, or to look 
upon it simply as a preliminary stage in the development of 
a great educational movement ? 

Although much of the illustrative drawing in the past has 
been crude,—and many have still to make a beginning in 
the matter,—yet it will steadily become better as the teachers 
are more broadly trained. 

Illustrative drawing depends first of all upon a knowledge 
of principles, and no teacher has a right to ignore these 
principles in her own work. Let us make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the illustrative work of teachers and that of 
pupils. It is not expected that the little child in the 
primary grade will understand about convergence of lines, 
and foreshortening of surfaces, but it 7s expected that the 
teacher will understand these matters, and the laws under- 
lying them, and adhere to them in her own illustrative work 
before pupils. The more I observe and ponder, the more 
strongly am I convinced that much of the faulty work of 
children is the direct result of faulty work by the teacher. 

As proof of the susceptibility of children to whatever is 
placed before them, let me instance the case of a primary 
class that had represented a house with parallel lines ; upon 
my placing, during intermission, a correct drawing upon the 
board, they immediately noted the difference, and thereafter 
drew houses as they appear in nature. But how is the reg- 
ular grade teacher to fit herself for this work, do you ask ? 
Right here is where the responsibility of the art instructor 
comes in; she can do much to strengthen her teachers in a 
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knowledge of the fundamental principles of drawing, and 
their application, both in grade meetings and class-room 
supervision ; much, but not all, for unless the teacher feels 
her need, and desires to improve, and will give personal 
effort, little can be accomplished. 


As to the teachers’ resources in illustrative drawing ; it is 
well to draw directly from the object, or from a memory 
concept of it when ever practicable, as in drawing flowers, 
fruits, out-of-door scenes, and articles in common use, or in 
science study, but in instances where the object is not 
available a well-chosen copy may be used to advantage, as 
in geographical and historical illustrations ; while for draw- 
ing portraits for special occasions, or animals for language 
work, the stencil is much to be preferred to the caricatures 
which result from the average attempt to reproduce free- 
hand. 

Illustrative drawing should have a purpose and sequence, 
and should show constant improvement, as in other studies, 
else it degenerates, and becomes detrimental to growth. It 
should go hand in hand with the technical study of drawing, 
the one complementing the other, and, so far as practicable, 
the principles developed in the one should find application 
in the other. 


Illustrative drawing embodies great possibilities, but it 
also possesses limitations, not inherent, perhaps, but im- 
posed by present conditions. Geography and _ history 
present safe and profitable fields in which to work while the 
subject is still in an elementary stage of development, and 
the majority of teachers imperfectly trained on the technical 
side ; divisions of land and water, productions and animals 
of a country ; and, in connection with its history, illustra- 
tions of the achievements of man, from the rude imple- 
ments of primitive races to modern inventions and manu- 
factures, and from the simplest art forms to the noblest con- 
ceptions in architecture and ornament ; drawing from nature 
or from the object whenever possible, and from the copy 
when necessary. 

In arithmetic also, though in a less degree, for it is a 
question whether drawing has an educational value in this 
subject, except as it interests very young children in 
elementary number work, or renders some statement or 
problem more clear by means of illustration. We can 
readily appreciate the value of objective illustration in 
developing the table of dry measure, but when it comes to 
its application in a problem such as finding the cost of 1-2 
peck of potatoes, advocated recently in an educational 
journal, one doubts its pedagogical value, especially when, 
as in this case, truths of appearance are disregarded. What 
we want in arithmetic, and in all studies, is a discriminating 
use of illustration. 


In science study drawing is an essential part, and of the- 


greatest educational value. In language, also, it may be 
very profitably utilized, the illustration of flower, bird, toy 
ship or cart, accompanying the written story, and being, 
perhaps, the very inspiration of the story. 

It is with diffidence that I approach the question of illus- 
tration in literature. In so broad a subject presenting so 
many phases, one would be presumptuous indeed to attempt 
more than suggestions at this formative period of develop- 
ment and experience. To what extent the biography of the 
author should be presented to the child is a nice question: 
we wish to give enough to make him a real personage, yet 
not such details as savor of gossip, lest we foster a taste for 
the “kodak style of literature.” 1am sure that “ Rachel 
Rexford” has touched a responsive chord in many hearts 
by her earnest protest against a form of literature study all 
too prevalent in our schools. 

It is my feeling, based upon careful observation and 
thought that illustration in literature should be confined 
almost wholly to the author’s works, and, so far as possible, 
kept within the range of the pupil’s capabilities; and that 
the mind must be stored with definite form concepts, before 
“ original”’ drawing can be of value. Take, for example, 
Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith ;’’ the children can be led 
to careful observation of a blacksmith shop in the vicinity, 
of the smith at his forge —later one of the children posing 
as the smith; the details of the shop,— anvil, bellows, 
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hammer and horseshoe come into the story of the smith, ’ 
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and are studied and drawn in turn, and finally, after much 
observation and study, when the children have fully entered 
into the spirit of the poem, in its idealization of honest, 
humble labor, and have formed vivid mental pictures of the 
various incidents, a series of illustrations may be worked 
out by them, as the result of this experience ; thus drawing, 
not upon a vague imagination, but upon a well-stored mind. 
But if we do enter the creative realm, where imagination 
reigns supreme, let us do it with the utmost reverence, nor 
rudely “rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


Sincerely yours, 


STELLA SKINNER, 
Supervisor of Form, Drawing and Color, New Haven Pub. Schools. 
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O, Golden month! How high thy gold is heaped! 

The yellow birch-leaves shine like bright coins strung 
On wands; the chestnut’s yellow pennons tongue 

To every wind its harvest challenge. Steeped 
In yellow, still lie fields where wheat was reaped ; 

And yellow still the corn sheaves, stacked among 
The yellow gourds, which from the earth have wrung 

Her utmost gold. To highest boughs have leaped 
The purple grape, — last thing to ripen late, 

By every reason of its precious cost. 

—HELEN Hunt. 


First Steps. 


By SarAH E, Griswo pb, Prin. Model School, Cook Co., Normal, 
Englewood, IIl. 


MONG the many questons asked by primary teachers, 
A the ones most frequently heard are in regard to the 
teaching of reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic. 
These are undoubtedly important questions and demand 
much careful thought, but there is a question of greater 
importance which, rightly answered, aids in the solving of 
these problems. 

Questions in regard to the best means of leading the chil- 
dren to observe, reason and imagine are comparatively few. 
Yet almost any teacher, if asked to tell her motive in teach- 
ing, will reply to the effect that she is seeking to bring about 
the development of all the powers of the child’s mind. 

If this is the true motive, why do we not more often hear 
inquiries as to the best means for reaching this end? 

Is it because this part of our work is so easy, so well 
understood, so thoroughly done as to need little discussion : 
or is it because we lose sight of our underlying motive in our 
eagerness to attain a result more readily seen? 

Is is not possible that we make the ability to read, write 
or spell, our aim to such an extent, that we fail to secure the 
hoped-for mental development, while we find the results in 
these subjects far from satisfactory ? 

One thing is certain,—- as long as we are not satisfied we 
must earnestly seek, not only the cause of failure, but a 
remedy for it. 

Where shall we go for help? Let us see if we cannot get 
some light from the mother. She has been the child’s first 
and principal teacher up to the time he enters school. She 
has taught the child to talk. He knows a great many oral 
works and uses them well. He has grown in power to 
observe, reason and imagine while gaining the use of lan- 


guage, by means of which he expresses his observations and 
thoughts. 


His attention was not fixed upon the words he was learn- 
ing hut upon the objects about him. 

He heard his toys and the objects in the home called by 
their names when used or needed, so that each word was 
presented when there was an interest in the object and was 
associated with its appropriate idea. 

An oral word was not given that the child might say that 
word, but when an object came into his experience its name 
was given; and if the interest in the object was strong 
enough, one act of association was all that was needed to 
make that word forever his. 

If the interest in the object was less, more repetitions 
were necessary but they were made when the object was 
again presented and not said over merely that he might be 
able to pronounce the word. 

If the child found difficulty in making any sound either 
from defective hearing of that sound or from lack of power 
to use or control some organ of speech, help was given 
where needed. The word was repeated slowly, the child 
being led to imitate the sound, or some exercise was given ' 
as play to aid in getting control of the organ. 

Such has been, in the main, the method by which he has 
learned to use oral language. 

He comes to us, observant, thoughtful, imaginative ; and 
we are to teach him to use and interpret written language, 
while seeing that the mental growth continues. 

Our first duty is to see that he is surrounded by f.vorable 
conditions, in the form of suitable objects for observation, 
for arousihg and stimulating his power to think and imagine. 
Then why may we not, while his interest is keen and his 
powers alert, follow the natural way in which he learned to 
talk in teaching him to read and write? 

The names of the objects about him and in which he is 
interested must be written when used orally so that the writ- 
ten forms may be associated with their appropriate ideas. 

The teacher must use the written language with great ease 
and freedom so that the child unconciously looks upon it as 
a means of communication just as he heard the oral language 
before he can speak a word. 

The desire to imitate is.strong and while the interest in 
some object is keen its name is written quickly and plainly 
upon the board. The child is asked to say that name with 
the chalk, the word is quickly erased and under the impulse 
to express, the child takes the chalk and reproduces the pic- 
ture he has in his mind of the written word. 

This necessitates the holding of the picture in his con- 
sciousness, as the word written by the teacher has been 
erased, and the impression of the word is thus strengthened. 
Other words follow and very soon the child has the power to 
express his observation or thought in this new way and with- 
out being obliged to copy. He likes to write because he 
can say what he wishes just as when he talks. 

He reads what he has written, also what his classmates 
write about the same object and finds that he can interpret 
their written expression. 

This feeling once aroused, the teacher’s work is greatly 
simplified. 

As the mother gives the child the oral words when needed, 
so the teacher must be ready to give the written forms which 
he will demand for the expression of his thoughts. But 
instead of planning how to teach words, she can plan lessons 
that have for their aim the broadening of the child’s outlook, 
the strengthening of his power to recognize his relations to 
all the life about him. 

In such work the teacher finds constant joy because there 
is constant growth. _ 

(This will be followed by an illustrative lesson by Miss Griswold in the next num- 


. ber of this paper.) 


A celebrated preacher, when speaking to some three 
thousand children, after delighting them with a variety of 
stories, thought it might be well to point the moral of one of 
them. He had hardly, however, begun to say, “ Now this 
teaches,” when a little ragamuffin on the front bench cried 
out, “Never mind what it teaches. Gie’s another story.” 
“‘T learnt from that little rascal,” he said, “to warp the 
moral well in the heart of the story, not to put it as a sting 
into the tail.” 
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Some First Day Plans. 
By AGNES STOWELL, San Bernardino, Cal. 


HE rea/ “first day” is the day spent in the school house 
7 at a date earlier than the one given by the trustees for 

the “beginning of school.” Probably the only visitor 
on that day is the janitor who looks with approval or other- 
wise according to the amount of litter made by the nature of 
your work. 

Of course the pencils are sharpened, erasers cleaned, your 
boards divided by colored vertical lines and a piece of chalk 
is put at each place. 

Now comes the special preparation for that eventful fs¢ 
day. 

The first year teacher probably meets on that day a goodly 
percentage of the parents who have children in her room. 
The impression made at that time on the parents by the 
teacher determines, 1n a great measure, the amount of influ- 
ence she will have in that district. 


**Busy Work” for the Parents, 


It is somewhat difficult on the first morning of school to 
keep up a pleasant conversation with the parents who have 
brought children, write down the children’s names and 
assign them seats and yet find time for a warm tender greet- 
ing for some, poor, little, ragged urchin who comes in half 
shyly, half defiantly, to see if you are “stuck up” or not. 
So it is well to provide busy work for the parents for it 
leaves the teacher free to give her best self to the tattered 
boy or to the timid child whose mother was too busy to 
come to smooth the way for a pleasant first day at school for 
her little one. 

Give the parents blanks like the following to fill out. 
(One can easily r ':2 enough for the school in a short time 
by any good manifolding process.) 


\ Blank. 


Please give your child’s name as you wish it to be written on my record 
book 
When born?. Year 
Your name 
Address F 
Any facts you wish me to know concerning your child’s health 





Month 

















With the parents busy and happy one is able to seat the 
children and learn the frs¢ names of the pupils who have 
come alone. (We remember what is said in “The Evolution 
of Dodd” so we try to approach the question of names with 
delicacy.) To get their surnames, ages, etc., blanks may 
be sent home. 


The First Exercise. 


The first exercise ought to be one in which all can join 
equally. In fact, I would plan to have every exercise during 
the first day of such a nature that all could work together. 
It is more reassuring to the timid child and presents fewer 
opportunities for rebellion to the defiant. 

If the religious sentiment of the place will permit, the 
singing or the recitation of some hymn makes a suitable 
beginning. But I would emphasize the fact that the hymn 
must be one which all know or one which they may all learn 
together. 

Perhaps you have chosen to teach them the beautiful little 
kindergarten hymn, “Father We Thank Thee.’” As they 
sing softly 

“Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do, in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


Even the defiant face of little Tim, the ragged boy from 
Slump Alley softens, and you feel that the ground is being 
well prepared for your seed sowing. 


A Color Perception Test.— Matching Colored Papers. 


‘The test of ability to perceive color is an exercise that the 
children always enjoy. One way to prepare for it is to get 
one, or two sample packages of Bradley’s colored paper. 
Cut in strips. Put the strips in- envelopes, placing in each, 
two contrasting colors, and the first and the second shade, or 
the first and the second tint, of one of the colors. 
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Letter Sewing Cards. 


For the first lesson it is well to place in the envelopes a 
card and a threaded needle. While during the remainder 
of the term I should expect the pupils to thread their own 
needles, I would plan for my first lesson so that by no 
chance I would be obliged to wait for some refractory needle 
“that just wouldn't thread.” After the children have sewed 
the letter, it will be helpful for them to close their eyes and 
trace the raised surface with their fingers. 


Pictures. 


Stencil pictures related either to your science or your lit- 
erature work are well worth the time spent in placing them 
on the board. 


Reading Lesson. 


Of course you are going to relate your reading either to 
your science of to your literature work or maybe to both of 
them. 

If you have chosen “ Mother Hubbard”’* for your first work 
you will need to see that your toys are in readiness. Your 
toys need not be expensive. A twenty-five cent “ Mother 
Hubbard” and a proportionally cheap dog, goat and cat will 
serve as well as more costly articles. ‘The child’s imagina- 
tion easily supplies what is lacking in the quality of your 
material. 

The child will pull aside the handkerchief that is pinned 
as a curtain to the front of a chalk box—an improvised cup- 
board—with the same dramatic fervor and regard the lack 
of food in its interior with just as much astonishment as 
though it were a “really true” cupboard. 


Getting in Line. 


To enable the pupils to be properly placed in line when 
they come in from recess, it is well to provide them with 
slips of paper on which are written their line numbers. 
These slips are for the benefit of the teacher and are not 
supposed to be read by the children who do not yet know 
numbers. If by your forethought you make it possible for 
your little ones to form their frs¢ line easily and well, your 
term’s work in that direction is half done. 

* The adventures of ‘‘ Mother Hubbard”’ and her dog always prove a success. ‘The 
lesson may be given as follows. The teacher tells them—* Once there was a dear old 
lady. She ered oe like this (showing a doll dressed as an old lady). Her name 
was Mrs. Hubbard People loved her so that they called her by the sweetest name 
7 knew — mother. ‘They called her “‘ Mother Hubbard.”’ As she was old they 
calle 


d her‘ Old Mother Hubbard.’ (Writes on board Old Mother Hubbard.) Con- 
tinues ony Sate at their proper places the dog and the cupboard, till there is writ- 


ten on the 
** Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone.” 


Then the children take turns at doing in pantomime that much of the poem (or 
rather making Mother Hubbard do it) while their companions recite the words. They 
are then permitted to point to and to name the words on the board that they know. 
The object in these lessons is wot to teach words, although many will be learned in this 
way. But it is to emphasize in the child’s mind the fact that the written character 
does not stand for some mere combination of sounds called a word, but that it repre- 
sents some definite object—some real action. 


A Bit of Ethics. 


‘Two ladies were driving last vacation and came to a 
beautiful pond of lilies. A small, ragged boy was pad- 
dling in a boat close by the shore. 

“Wili you get us some pond-lilies and have them ready 
for us to-night?” asked the ladies. 

“Yes’um”’ answered the boy with alacrity. 

Night came. An accident occurred and the ladies could 
not meet the boy at the pond trysting-spot. ‘They were 
troubled over it. It seemed like a breach of honor to the 
boy, and that was bad character-training. Next morning, 
at a great inconvenience, these ladies rode nine miles to 
keep their word. ‘He was so respectful to us” said one 
of these women “and he may not be to the next people that 
ask him, if we disappoint him.” 

The boy and the lilies were waiting. A breezy l.ttle chat 
took place as the lilies and some pieces of silver changed 
places in the boy’s palm. The freckled face looked happy 
and the long drive home in that dusty morning was not 
minded, for fuith had been kept. 

These two ladies were teachers and were accustomed to 
put their conscience into their work. Do you think such 
teachers would need a separate place in their program for 
ethics ? ; FE. D. K. 
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Supplementary Reading and 
Nature Work. | 


By Supr. W. A. BALDWIN, Andover, Mass. 


NE day a visitor strolled into a school in a city noted 

O for the excellence of its schools. He was in search of 

nature work and had been told that he would find 
some in Room No. 4. 

He entered. A bright teacher was conducting an in- 
teresting reading exercise. The book in use was No. 3 of 
that delightful Seaside and Wayside Series. This is what 
they read : 


“The seed is the egg of the plant. Just as the new chick is in the egg 


of the hen, or the new wasp is in egg of the the wasp, the new plant is 
in the seed. 


Let us k ok at a hen’s egg. It has a shell. Inside the shell is the 
clear white. Inside is the the white yellow ball or yolk. The shell keeps 
the white and yolk safe. The white and yolk of the egg make the food by 
which the chick lives and grows, before it ishatched. In the yolk you 


may see a tiny spot, which is the germ out of which the young chick will 
grow. 


The eggs of all birds and insects vary little from this plan. The 
flower-seed is also an egg made on this same pattern. 

The skin you saw on the bean serves for the shell. There is an inner 
skin often, like the silken skin inside the egg-shell. The food stored up 
in the seed-leaves serves as the yolk and white of the egg. The tiny 
germ between answers to the spot in the yolk, which is the chick germ.” 

The children read well and seemed to get the ideas. The 
teacher is a careful teacher and she asked some questions 
like these, “ Like what are seeds?”  “ What part of the 
bean is like the shell of the egg?” “What part of the 
bean serves the same purpose as the white and yolk of the 
egg? ” 

These and similar questions were promptly and correctly 
answered by the children. The teacher with a pardonable 
air of self satisfaction turned to the visitor and said, 
“ Wouldn’t you like to ask some questions ?”’ 

He had been well pleased with the reading but from past 
experience was a little suspicious. He wondered if these 
bright children really knew what they were talking about or 
if they were simply repeating words with few or no ideas 
behind them. 

To test this the following questions were given : 

“ How many have seen a wasp?”’ _ All hands were up. 

“How many have seen a wasp’s egg?’’ No hands up. 

“How many have seen an insect?” All look doubtful 
and a few hands go up slowly. 

“ Well, that boy with black eyes may tell me of all the 
insects he has ever seen.” 

“ T have seen flies and bees.” One thuught of the mos- 
quito and another of the ant. 

“ How many have ever seen the egg of an insect?” 
Heads shake. 


“ Who would like to go to the board and draw a picture of 


_ the germ of the bean?” 


“| don’t think I could do that myself,’ said the teacher, 
disconsolately, and the children looked as though they felt 
hurt. 

“But hav’n’t they studied germination?” 

“ No, I am sure they have not.” 

“Then do they know what seed leaves are?”’ 

“1 am afraid not.” 

“ Have they studied insects?” ‘ No.” 

“1 thought you had a lot of nature work in your schools.” 

“We do; we are very fond of it.” 

*“* How is it given?” 

“Why, we have them read, just as you found us doing 
to-day, from Nature Readers. The children enjoyed it very 
much and we thought we were doing very nicely. I am 
afraid you don’t approve of it.” 

The visitor had to confess that this was not just Azs ideal 
of a natural science lesson. But he added for the comfort 
of the teacher that he believed a great many earnest 
teachers were doing the same kind of work. Being pressed 
to give his ideas regarding supplementary reading the 
visitor expressed himself something like this : 

Great good and great harm are being done every day by 
supplementary readers. The world is full of them. This 
proves their popularity. Most of them are excellent, some 
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are really charming. Their authors were enthusiasts in 
their various lines and they are making children and intelli- 
gent parents enthusiastic over literature and nature work for 
the elementary schools. 

Teachers are also inspired and helped by these books. 
But nature readers should not be used to take the place of 
real work. Nature work should cultivate observation, com- 
parison, inference, judgment, orderly thought and orderly 
expression and a love of the beautiful in nature. 

The mind of the child should be stored with basal con- 
cepts, obtained from the real things by means of which the 
child will be able to understand the things of which he hears 
and reads. 

The study of the real things should always come first, then 
this should be emphasized and broadened by the use of 
proper supplementary reading. In this way these books 
become of untold value. They find their proper sphere in 
supplementing the other work. This is doubtless the use 
which their authors had in mind. 


‘« Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive.” 








“The Play Impulse.” 
By Curistine E. Lenox, Columbus, Ohio. 


Do you remember teacher, that ungraded school you spent 
your own first school years in? And do you remember, 





when the “other classes” were reciting, how your busy 
teacher always said, “ Now write your table, little folks.” 
And do you remember, when they were written — the 
abstract, unchildlike, and to you, unmeaningless things ! — 





” 


“borders” around your slate ? 
That was the “ play impulse’ in you—the prima causa 





of all art productions from the savage hieroglyphics to 
the “ broad style” of the highest known art of to-day. How 
you envied the child that chanced to own a colored crayon 





to decorate his pictures with! And that primary arithme- 
tic !—the one the “little classes’’ used, you know, before 
they arose to the dignity of “Colburn” or “ Greenleaf’ — 





do you remember how you loved those pages with the little 
rows of apples and horses that; illustrated the problems? 
Well, as Capt. Cuttle so often said to Walter, “The force of the 
moral lies in the application on’t.” And children are_child- 
ren now as then; so let them live out the art instinct,that 
is in them. Three little leaves plus three other little leaves 
(especially if he has drawn those leaves on his own slate! ) 
will mean a world more to the little child than abstract “hree 
and three. 
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Nature Work in Clinton Schools. 


Lower Grades. 


N response to our request forspecimens of children’s work 
| in Nature Study in the Clinton Schools, (Mass.)Supt. Hunt 
kindly sent us ‘a generous box full of good things,— so 
good in its scope and variety that nothing would have done 
justice to it but to get out an “ Extra” to reproduce it. But 
it was largely the work of older children in the higher 
grades, leaving .us. only a few of the desired specimens of 
primary work. There was a genuineness and a thoroughness 
in this large collection that commended itself at once to 
every honest teacher’s heart: In nearly every case the 
flower specimen was fastened to the page, and the pupil’s 
drawing beside it was unmistakably “from the object.”” In 
the few illustrations here given the same method was fol- 
lowed. We regret that it was not possible to find space to 
- give the script pages of the children (here given in type) 
as the writing was exceptionally and uniformly excellent. 
The Nature study outline, which Supt. Hunt has prepared 
for his teachers is clear, full and explicit, and any teacher 
who finds herself at a loss as to “how to go to work,” will 
do well to write to Supt. Hunt for a copy of it—Epb. 


ETHEL SCHOFIELD, Age 8. Grade II. 
Marsh Marigold. 


This pretty yellow flower grows 
in wet places. It has five sepals, 
but they look like petals. The 
leaves are rounded when the 
plants are young they are cooked 
for greens. 








NELLIE BAGSTER, Age, II yrs. 
Grade V. 












Anemone or Wind-Flower. 

| The Anemone or wind 
flower grows in the woods. 
It grows from five to eight 

inches high. The leaves and f 
flowers grow on the same 
stem. ‘The leaves are hand- 
shaped and lobed. They are 
green and have a cut margin. 
The stem is round and slen- 
der and of a brownish color. 
‘ The flower has five pinkish 
sepals and no petals. It has 
many stamens and many pis- * 
tils collected into a round head. 























«They blossom in 


Lizzie BLEIBLER, Age 9. 
Grade II. 
Trailing Arbutus. 
The Arbutus is a pretty 
flower. 
Some are pink and some 
. are white. 
It smells sweet. 
They come early in May. 
It has a corolla that is 
divided into five parts. 
The Arbutus has 
stemens. 
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Eva Popp, Age 10. Grade I. 
The Apple Blossom. 


Here is a branch of an 
apple tree. It looks pretty. 
The blossom smells sweet. 
The leaves of the apple- 
tree are green. 





RICHARD KIESLING, Age II years. 
No. 6 School. Grade IV. 
The Blood Root. 

The blood root grows in rich 
soil. The root is. fleshy, if 
you cut ita red juice come out 
from which it get its name. 
The stem is brittle and breaks 
easily. Inside the stem of the 
flower there is a sort of red 
juice which will run out when 
you pick it. The flower and 
leaves grow on separate stems. 
The shape of the leaf is round 
heart shape. The margin is 
cut and the leaf is lobed. The 
color of the leaf is dark green. 
The flower has from eight to 
twelve white petals. There are 
two greenish white sepals out- 
side the corolla which fall off 
when the flower opens. It has 
many yellow stamens and one 
pistil. 















ARTHUR CUTLER, Age II years. Grade V. 
The Indian Elephant. 

In this picture we have the Indian elephant, which differs 
from the African in having much smaller ears and tusks. It 
is of a very mild and gentle disposition and will never do 
harm unless irritated. Owing to the shortness of its neck 
the elephant would be quite unable to feed itself were it not 
for its long trunk, by means of which it conveys food to its 
mouth. 














It delights in cool. shady places near rivers and as it 
swims with great ease; it frequently bathes in the water. 
The elephant is a very intelligent animal and often becomes 
greatly attached to its keeper. 


























IDELIA M. SAWYER. 
Age 8. Grade III. 
The Buttercup. 

The buttercup’s root 
is shaped like a ball and 
it has threads coming out 
of it. The leaves have 
P deep notches. It stem has 
edges. It has five sepals 
and they are hariy. It 
has five yellow petals. It 
has over twenty yellow 
stamens, and it has a great 
many pistils. 

























































































RACHFL MCNEILLY, Age 9. Grade III. 
The Dog-Tooth Violet. 

The dog-tooth violet has six petals. Leaves lance-shape 
and the leaves are dotted. It is pale yellow drooping flower 
and it is club-shape style. It has three united stigmas. It 
is found in damp places in early spring. 





A Lesson on the Toad. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, CLEVELAND, O. Author of “ Leaves from 
Nature’s Story-Book.” 


(Mrs. Kelly’s preceding articles in this series have appeared in Feb., April, May 
and June Primary Epvcation.—Ep.) 


OR this lesson two or more good sized toads may be pro- 
F cured. These should be placed on a box of earth, cov- 

_ ered over with several layers of thick, damp leaves. It 
may be well to fasten a screen of mosquito netting, or of 
some other thin material over the top of the box. 

Teacher. “1am going to talk with you to-day, about 
my little gardener. He is so good, and so helpful to me, 
about my flower-beds, that I want you all to become 
acquainted with him. 

I may as well tell you that he is a clumsy, ugly creature to 
look at ; but I can assure you that he is perfectly harmless ; 
and he is so very small, that I can take him up and hold 
him in one hand. But although he wears a rough, brown 
coat, he is own cousin to the handsome green frog that we 
learned about, in our last lesson. Now, who can guess the 
name of my queer, little gardener?” 

By the time the teacher has ceased speaking, a dozen 
hands will be raised ; and the correct answer will be given. 
The toad may then be uncovered, and placed where every 
child can see’it. 
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Volunteers will soon come forward, and without very 
much hesitation, they will handle the little animal bravely. 

By placing a wedge in its mouth, the children will see that 
its jaws are toothless ; they will also observe that its tongue 
is fastened to the front part of the mouth in the same way 
as that of the frog; and that it is able to dart it out in the 
same manner. 

They must be led to examine closely its warty skin ; and 
it may happen, (that while being handled) the animal will 
give out a slight, moist secretion. The children must be 
taught, that this secretion is in no way harmful ; and it may 
be explained to them, that their is a little pad behind each 
ear, that hides the sac or gland, in which this secretion is 
contained. 

The children’s minds should also be disabused of the silly 
notion that the handling of toads will produce warts. There 
are some foreign species that exlude a milky humor that is 
somewhat poisonous ; but the toads of our own climate are 
not harmful, in any way. 

The children should be taught that there is a new, thin 
skin growing underneath the rough, warty hide of the toad ; 
and that when the outside coat becomes dry and loose, the 
little animal will pull it off, and appear in a new one. They 
should be encouraged to collect some of these harmless 
creatures and watch their movements. 

In this way, they may be able to see the toad take off its 
coat, roll it up in a ball, and swallow it! And this is a sight 
worth seeing.* 

The attention of the class should be called to the short, 
hind legs of the toad, as compared with those of the frog, 
and they will see at once that the animal is a Aofper not a 
feaper like its cousin. 

They must learn also, that this animal never approaches 
the water, except to lay its eggs. These eggs are deposited 
by the female, in long, double strings. They may be found 
in May ; and the newly hatched tadpoles are generally plen- 
tiful in June. They are somewhat darker in color than 
those of the frog ; but it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
them when first hatched. ‘They should be collected, and 
kept in separate jars, so that the children may be able to 
watch them in their differént phases of growth. 

After a careful examination of the toad, it may be put 
back in its box, and the netting placed overit. The teacher 
should have a number of flies confined in a small box, and 
these should be set free under the net. ‘The class will then 
have an opportunity of seeing our little gardener ply his 
trade ; and in this way, they will learn from actual observa- 
tion that he is a very helpful little animal about the garden. 

It will add much to the interest of the lesson if thé chil- 
dren are told a few facts about some of the queer members of 
the foad family. For instance, the little tree-toad, that 
wears a coat resembling very closely the color of the bark of 
the tree on which it rests. In fact, its small legs, as well as 
various parts of its body, look as if they were specked here 
and there, with dead moss. It is not difficult to procure 
specimens of this kind, and when tamed they make very 
pretty pets ; and if touched with a straw, or any small stick, 
they will utter a low whimper or cry. 

They may also learn something about the Surinam toad 
that carries both her eggs and her babies on her back ; the 
little Horned toad (which is in reality a lizard;) and the 
tree-toad of the island of Martinique, that travels about with 
a whole family of tadpoles sticking all over her back. 

Children will generally make good use of such facts, in 
their reproduction lessons, which should always follow the 
study of these subjects in Natural History. 


*See “‘ A Family Jar,"’ Book III. ‘‘ Leaves from Nature's Story-Book.” 


September. 


Shorter and shorter now the twighlight clips 
The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd. 
And Summer from her golden collar slips 
And strays through stubble-fields, and moans aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 
And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bower, 
She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 
And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 
—ALICE Cary. 
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These Golden Days. 


Far in the woods, these golden days, 
Some leaf obeys its Maker's call; 
And through their hollow aisle it plays 
With delicate touch, the prelude of the fall. 


Gently withdrawing from its stem, 
It lightly lays itself along 
Where the same hand hath pillowed them, 
Resigned to sleep upon the old year’s throng. 
— Henry D. THOREAU. 


First: Year Number. 
By Mary S. Marot, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE is needed more careful thought to teach number 
T the first year than any subsequent year. A foundation 
must be built which may not be like the rest of the 
house, but it must be sofid. 

Think first why we teach number, then wha? to teach and 
_ how to teach it. Are we going to teach number to prepare 
the child to be a mathematician ; or is he to learn to think 
for himself; to be neat, orderly, accurate ; to be attentive 
and to think rapidly ; to work quickly and skilfully ; and to 
make a start— how great we may never know — in logical 
reasoning? ‘What a gain in time for the future with these 
habits formed in the beginning. What matter how little 
number the child has learned during his first year when he 
has a foundation of this kind. If we keep this forming of 
character in mind as the great aim we shall find they learn 
numbers too. 

Do not let us measure success by the speed of the class 
in getting over ground. There is not so much danger in 
going slowly as many think, provided the children show 
decided interest in what they are doing, and we are sure it 
is number they are working over, and not paper folding or 
something else. For one step in number so surely leads to 
another step higher that the children lead on of. themselves 
and the teacher cannot help following. 

A child may spend weeks in learning 3 + 4 = 7, if it 
seems necessary, and if we are sure the fault is not in our- 
selves. Xeep at it. Try going on a little further and then 
come back to the stumbling block, after a rest from it. When 
it is known, he may have gained much more than the one 
fact. A long time spent on one point is often a preparation 
of the mind to see readily all that comes after. Numbers 
over ten will be learned in much shorter time than smaller 
numbers, not only on account of greater power gained in 
grasping numbers but because many of the combinations 
are already known. 

From the kindergarten the children come to the primary 
usually knowing numbers as far as five. .Ten does not 
seem many to be the limit of a year’s study, but I do not 
think it will often be found wise to teach higher than ten 
for the first year. 

Let us be open to suggestions from anybody or anything ; 
keep notes of our own ideas and practice, and read up 
other people’s even if they are old—-some good may be 
found, if only “ how zo/ to do it.” We can follow nobody’s 
method exactly ; nobody’s model lesson will ever be a perfect 
fit for our classes. So let us read for inspiration chiefly ; 
absorb all the enthusiasm and wisdom, and adopt just what 
methods are best for our children and school. Make our 
plans for the year, then month or week, and then for the 
day ; but let all be elastic, or even capable of being entirely 
overthrown if something better comes to us. 

The yearly plan, if we have the liberty of making it 
ourselves, will be based upon our past experience and read- 
ing, and must be quite rough, because our present class is 
different from any class we have had before. Let us make 
with it many suggestive notes— a list of subjects to be 
suggested for number stories when a fresh element is 
needed, as boy’s pockets, hunting eggs, buttons on shoes, 
chair rounds, rainy and clear days in week, seeds in apples, 
yards of material to make the window shades, wings or legs 
of insects, etc. But the story must not be so new and at- 
tractive that they will want a natural history lesson instead 
of more number. 

A list of objects easy to draw, for practical problems that 
are to be illustrated by drawing, will prove very useful. Play 
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store with toy money, children keeping account of how 
much money they spend. One child may tell a story — 
others show it with objects, (to keep all busy.) Games of 
eyes shut ; feeding how many, or Aearing how many. Show 
silently or tell how many, with only time for one look al- 
lowed. These can be used as exercises to secure heeiens 
but keep accuracy in mind, also. 

Say to children “ Draw a story about six things and see if 
I can tell it.” 

Draw a pie with 2 eaten. 

Draw a small basket and another holding twice as much. 

Take a far back lesson and see how rapidly it can be 
worked. 

Count frequently — by ones, by twos, etc., forward 
and backward. If the children get expert and want it, 
let them count more than ten. 

Teach simple weights and measures by actual use. 
Guess weight and dimensions of familiar things. 

The weekly and daily plans can be more explicit the 
better the teacher knows her class, and also the older they 
grow. With little ones just beginning we may not be able 
to make a plan at all, but then we must be that much more 
on the alert, watchful for signs to go ahead or hold back ; 
ever keeping i in mind wha/ we want to teach them. A great 
deal of number may be taught incidentally during other 
lessons. Mr. Hailmann says “ /nvent, invent, invent! Keep 
ahead of routine. But be systematic and methodical.”’ 

Have the plan of development clearly in mind if it is a 
good and logical one, then watch the children. If it does 
not work out, feel carefully after what will, and before the 
next lesson think over the cause of failure and be thankful 
for light to see it isa mistake. // our theories always cor- 
respond to our practice, there is sure to be something wrong ; 
probably we are adapting the children instead of adapting 
the method. 

There is an order to follow in teaching a number that is 
usually best for each number, viz.: the number as a whole, 
something new to be used and studied about ; its separation 
into equal parts and the putting together of those parts ; the 
separation and putting together of unequal parts. But again 
the child must be watched ; if he wishes to announce a dis- 
covery ahead of the usual order of procedure, by all means 
have the discovery. Sometimes the whole order of devel- 
opment of the number will be changed and every process 
spring from this first discovery. Very good, if the children 
have led the lesson. Let their enthusiasm have full chance. 
If they have gone too fast, wait until next lesson, then go 
back and hold them in hand until they have made their 
yesterday’s discovery apermanent fact. Keep them doing — 
handling the objects over and over. 

It is well to consider two-thirds of the class when judg- 
ing their readiness for a higher step. The slower third may 
catch up and it is not fair to tlie others to be kept back. 
Be careful of the slow ones, some may be “ ugly ducklings.” 

Use simple objects with which the children are familiar. 
We do not want their minds to be distracted from quantity 
to quality. Have some variety, of course, but let much of 
this come from objects used in science work, and by making 
stories,— calling the blocks, chickens, etc. Go from this to 
objects around the room — books, window panes, chairs, 
etc., which they are to look at but not handle; then, to 
stories and questions without objects. Teach them to ask 
each other questions. This is helpful not only for variety, 
but it gives the little questioner another point of view, and 
he looks at the whole, both question and answer, at once. 

Leave objects as soon as the children can think without 
them. This must be made an ever present thought — that 
each child must work for himself, to depend upon himself 
for his thinking; then he will show when he is able to do 
without objects, simply by not using them. 

Allow the children to abbreviate, or draw a word they 
cannot spell, but do not let this saving of time for the work 
in hand, grow into the least carelessness or lack of neatness. 
A child should be taught to be systematic and orderly from 
the very beginning of his number work, both with objects 
and written. He cannot learn to be logical, unless he can 
quickly find and cniorpand what he has written or thought 
out. 
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As soon as the children can read well enough, write 
stories on the board to be used for seat work. We can not 
get these out of a book at first, for they will depend upon 
what words our children know, and they must apply directly 
to the class work. Get some reading lessons from the num- 
ber work. The children may use objects to answer these 
questions, or better still because more abstract and more 
convenient, teach them to illustrate by drawing. 

This practical written work needs much supervision, to 
find how each child thinks and works. It must be orderly 
and neatly written ; and if it does not teach logical, orderly 
thought, it is of no value at all. So begin these lessons as 
class work. ~ Teach by questioning just where it is best to 
begin, where and how to goon. They are to learn to see 
all around the question, to seize the main thought, to know 
what is to be found and the basis upon which to work. It 
is not wise to give a problem to be written at seats unless 
the children can do it with a reasonable amount of thought. 
“ May's mother gave her 8 cakes for herself and 3 others. 
How many had each?” Now if the children do not yet 
think instantly that each will always have a fart of the 
whole and that in this case they are to write “‘ } of 8 cakes,”’ 
they are not ready for the problem. These distinctions 
must not be forced ; show them whenever they come up, but 
avoid a wrong answer, such as 4 X 2 = 8,or8 + 4= 2, 
by not having such questions for written work, and in oral 
lessons avoid asking how they know that each would have 
two cakes, until you are ready to add the direct question 
“what part will each have?” 
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Be slow with this written practical work. We can get 
little understanding of applied division and part taking 
during the first year, so keep it for class work and objects. 
Give questions all of a kind, then of different kinds. In 


‘subtraction ask questions such that the greater does not al- 


ways come first: “ An old hen hatched out 5 little chickens, 
how many eggs dig not hatch if she sat on 9 eggs at first?” 
If there is bother about this, with “I don’t know how to 
put it down,” ask “what do you want to find?’’ “What 
was there to begin with?” “ What happened to this many?” 
The first question may be all that is necessary to make it 
clear. Give plenty more stories to illustrate this form of ques- - 
tion, or the fact that questions may be asked in different ways. 

If a lesson is to be gfven on a certain fraction we must be ’ 
interested and absorbed in fractions ourselves. The teacher 
must have the plan of what she wants to get, short and 
clearly in mind, with stories and applications ready to come 
as needed. Then watch how each step affects the class. 
Give wise though not too much help to slow ones and let 
brighter ones do the suggesting or talking, but do not let 
them do the thinking for the class. 

If “something new” is asked for, too often, they may 
have had something new too often. Think up some different 
and attractive way to shed new light upon the old lesson. 

Simplest fractions can be taught the first year,— halves, 
quarters or fourths (use both names), thirds, and possibly 
some smaller fractions. The successful teaching of one 
number will be a help to the teaching of another, and each 
year will bring fresh suggestions to every earnest teacher. 





‘«In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine, 
You in your little corner, 
And I in mine.” 


A Little Girl’s Crab Story. 


The following letter from Elgin, Ill., is one of the many 
received at the Editor’s desk : 

«Just to let you know that in our little city our children and 
teachers are interested in the ‘ study of life-forms of nature,’ 
I take the liberty to send you ‘ The Story of a Crab,’ by one of 
our little girls. Much of our interest is due to the charming 
Primary Epucation, which many of our teachers are taking. 
Next year I hope all of our primary teachers will become 
subscribers. JENNIE TAZEWELL, Ass’t Supt. 


TEACHER, Miss CREE. 
_ MaBEL A KERR 


The Story of the Crab. 


Iamabigcrab. I used to livein Tyler Creek with my two 
cousins. One day a boy caught us in a net, and put us in a glass 
house with some little fish. . Then he took us home. The next 
morning he took us to school and I have lived here ever since. 
I feel strang here in school. I look around to see what I can see. 
I see some children in the room and they seem glad to see me. 
They came and looked at me at recess. 

Would you like to know about me and my two cousins? I have 
four pairs of legs and one pair of claws. I use my claws to dig 
my house and fight and pinch and work with. I can put my 
eyes out and [can pull themin. My eyes stand out on pegs and 
when I figth I pull them in. 

When [ stop growing my shell comes off. * My tail is covered 
with’a shell. 

I feel cross and I am ugly to my cousins and [ fight with them 
to. The day I was brought here my little cousin bit me and I had 
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-a fight with him. I wish the fish that live up stairs would come 


down and see me so I could get hold of them. If they were big 
fish they would eat me but I am bigger than they so I could eat 
them. I have some friends across the street. I think they are 
polliwogs. They live in a glass house. 


Song. 
By Mrs. CLara Doty Bates. 
(Sung at Children’s Building, Chicago, Ill.) 
Air, *‘ John Brown's Body, etcs”’ 


Once on a time a giantess, not grim, but Phir and young, 

Arose before the world, and with commanding arm outflung, 

Spoke to the people—bold indeed the words upon her tongue— 
** Behold, what I will do!” 


Chorus: ‘* Glory, glory, hallelujah ; 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ; 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ; 

Behold, what I will do!” 


‘«T will build a wonder-city where the barren sand-dunes lie; 
Water-streets shall track the prairie, domes of gold shall touch 
the sky, 
And every nation’s flag shall there unfurl itself and fly — 
Behold, what I will do! ” 
Chorus: 


Then she called the busy brownies, with their thousand toiling 
hands, 
To hew, to dredge, to lay the walls, to roof with iron the 
lands, 
To carve the statue, bridge lagoons, and there the city stands— 
Behold, what she could do! 
Chorus : 


Then she said to all the children, eager they shonld hear and 
heed : 
‘*T have made your fairy wonder-books a living page indeed. 
Now I'll call the ones who wrote them to come and help you 
read — 
Behold, what I will do!” 
Chorus : 


Then the picture-makers, story-weavers, poets, came 4 
And when they saw their dearest friends, the children, face to 
face, 
They cried, “ This is the loveliest thing in all this lovely place, 
The fairy tales are true!” 
Chorus: + 
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- Arranging Grasses. 


For School Decoration. 


By ELLEN M. HoLpEn, Lowell, Mass. . 


“The summer days of ’93 are past,— 
Bound up in a sheaf ‘. 
Which God holds tight.” 


UT as we open our boxes of treasures from seaside 
forest and meadow, how ‘this bright moss, green as on 
the day we found it, these feathery grasses, these soft 

gray lichens bring back to us the lovely spots where they 
were gathered. And we will have them in our school-rooms 
now to help us live over and over again the pleasant vaca- 
tion days. 

Let us begin with our grasses. Lay them all out on the 
table so we can find each variety readily. Now take just a 
few sprays of the heaviest ones for the highest point of a 
bouquet, and then place, a little lower down, again and again 
lighter ones taking care to let them spread out in a free 
graceful growing way. 














Be careful not to use too much grass or tie in a close 
heavy bunch. We are not trying to make a /agof of grass or 
bundle of hay, you know. Use as many different kinds as 
you can but let each have room enough if possible to show 
its delicate shape. 

It adds very much to tie the stems with a ribbon, an inch 
and a half in width, of any color you fancy but I think pale 
blue, scarlet or some shade of brown will be preferred. 


« Decorating Pictures. 


If they are to be used above a picture a flat bouquet will 
be better for this purpose. Perhaps you have companion 
pictures, if so use one above each, placing them obliquely 
across the cords pointing towards each other. (See illus- 
tration.) 

Tree and rock lichens may be used in various ways. 


A Cornucopia. 


Have you ever used them to cover a cornucopia? I saw 
one not long since that was very pretty and it was filled with 
grasses like ours. Make one of the size you need of card- 
board and then cover it by pasting on some dull shade ‘of 
green paper or cloth. Never use bright shades. Now have 
ready some glue or very stiff flour paste and use plenty of 
it on the back of the lichens selected. Then press them 
gently on the cornucopia and if there are large crevices left 
fill them with a little of the bright green ferny moss. You 
see now the use of the green paper or cloth. When well 
dried fill with any kind of moss. The moss will hold the 
grasses, ferns and bright leaves steady and help to keep 
them in place. Or you can put a little tumbler or bottle 
filled with water in it and have sprays of Tradescantia Bur- 
gamot or Moneywort growing from it all winter. 


Making a Frame. 


Another way to use lichens is to cover a fiame for a pic- 
ture with them. I’m sure you will say they made a pretty 
frame and pay for the work if you try it. You can havea 
frame made of pine at a trifling expense. I think I would 
try a narrow one at first. Perhaps you may find some frame 
in the house that you do not care for otherwise. Glue will 
be better than paste in this. case. 
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A Saucer Garden. 

If you want to see your children interested in something 
when the snow covers everything, fill a plate or saucer with 
the gray lichen that grows in rounded clumps or, -if you 
have none of that use green moss of any kind. Now take 
a large-sized pitch pine cone and sprinkle into it first water, 
then soil, all it will hold, then grass seed. Sow a little of 
the grass seed over the moss too and put the cone in the 
center of it. Place in a sunny window and keep all moist 
for a few days when you will see the tiny blades starting all 
over it. 

Pressing Leaves. 

The high or bush blueberry leaves will soon turn to the 
brightest shades of red and yellow. ‘They press very easily 
and keep their colors wonderfully. It is always well to’press 
some of them for they will be wanted before spring, you 
may be sure. Asparagus, gathered assoon as the berries with 
which it is so often laden turn red, is very beautiful to put 
over a picture and it will stay in perfect condition all 
winter. I have tried it many times. 

The long dark green vines of the mountain cranberry are 
just what you can twine together and wreathe around your 
clock letting some of the longest ones trail down carelessly 
on each side. (See illustration.) Do not gather this until 
you are ready to use it. Itis very hard to put up if it gets 
dry. 

It seems to me that a very common fault is decorating 
too much. A few pretty ferns, vines or grasses tastefully 
arranged here and there are much more effective than many 
kinds used in too great abundance. 


One Pretty School-room. 

I remember a school which I visited years ago, because 
the decorations were so simple, yet the colors blended so 
well with the finish of the room, which was in ash, I think. 

There were bouquets at the back of the room consisting 
of grasses and the dry seed lobes, many of them dark, rich 
shades of brown, of various wild plants, such as we may 
find in any field late in October. 

But the beauty of a wreath surprised me most because I 
should never have thought anything so pretty could be 
made of dry oak leaves. They were sewed on to a sheet of 
manilla paper with sewing silk just the shade of the leaf so 
the stitches were not’noticeable. Then the paper was cut 
out all around the edges of the leaves leaving their shapes 
perfect. Brown leaves of various sizes, but all of the same 
variety of oak, should be gathered and pressed over night in 
some heavy book. 

Now draw a circle of the size you want — it is prettier 
not to have the wreath closed at the top —leave a little 
space, an inch or two inches if you like. Then begin at 
the upper part with small leaves and gradually work in 
larger ones by lapping each just a little over the one above 
it till you have finished one half, then begin at the top 
again and make the other half in the same way. A wreath 
made in this way will last just as long as you choose to keep 
it. 


A Solar Spectrum in the School-room 


I believe there is nothing in our school-room which we all 
enjoy more than the spectrum cast by a triangular prism 
hanging in one of our east windows. It is a cheery thing 
to meet one’s eyes when first opening the door on every 
sunny morning. ‘The children never tire of it, but enjoy 
greatly every opportunity of getting into it. I saw one boy 
going through all the motions of washing his hands in it, 
which seemed very significant. 

A teacher who took one to a little school in a small 
country district, was asked by one of the boys, when she 
came away, if she should carry the prism with her. As she 
intended to, he tried to make the best of it, saying, “ Well, 
I suppose you might as well, when a new teacher comes she 
won’t know whether we say ‘spectrum’ or ‘spectum’ and 
she won’t know what we are talking about anyway.” We 
will hope the new teacher did not justify this reflection. I’ 
am sure if she had any idea of how much it would pay she 
would invest in one at once. ° 


Worcester, Mass, CAROLINE M. BUNCE. 
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Primary Writing. 
VIL, 
By Anna E. HIL1, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


HE work for the coming year will be given mostly for 
T second and third years in school with occasional sug- 
gestions for work in the first year. 

I wish you would all take specimens from each pupil at 
the beginning of the year, of these sentences. 

(Second year.) “In a pint are two quarts.” (Third year.) 
“A dime is ten cents.” Write the sent2nce five times then 
write the name on the second line below, and the date on 
the line below. that, file these away and every eight weeks 
bring them out and compare with the copies they are writing 
then, to see whether there has been any improvement. You 
can in this way find out whether pupils are doing as much as 
they ought in writing. It is encouraging for the children to 
know how much progress they have made and it stimulates 
the others to work harder. 

Review rules for position penholding by repeating the 
rule or directions for each and taking the pen in the hand 
as they repeat it. 

Get the children interested if possible in trying to ‘hold 
the hand in position ; explain to them what practice on sim- 
ple movement exercises will do for them, besides those they 
practice in school. 

They must understand that they are training the muscles 
of the hand and arm to do their work for them in writing 
and that this can only be accomplished by persistent effort 
on their part. 

If the children who have come from the first grade have 
been taught to write with pencils, it is better to work a 
month or so with them in the second year before they begin 
with pens. 

My experience is that children do not do well with pens 
unless they have had practice with lead pencils, so if children 
have learned to write fairly with lead pencils they can, after 
a months practice, begin to use pens. Do not use too fine a 
one at first ; a 404 Gillott is as good as any for beginners. 

Usually the least said to childern about the use of ink the 
better. They are told to dip the pen in ink not above the 
hole, and to keep the hollow side of the pen down, but in 
every other way to hold it like a pencil. 

It is a mistake to expect children to blot and make heavy 
black lines when ink is first used. I have often seen schools 
of forty or fify children use ink for the first time without 
making one blot or any heavy lines. These children, however, 
had been well trained to write with pencils and were under 
the perfect control of the teacher ; and right here let me say, 
nothing shows the lack of discipline so quickly as the writing. 
The pupils must not only be controlled but must be able to 
control themselves in order to do good work. It is of little 
use to even try to teach writing if you cannot control your 
school because children form more bad habits in one term 
than they can overcome in three. Blots and black lines 
invariably come from poor discipline. 

Drill on position penholding and movement for one month. 
You will not lose anything by it. Teach the children to 
poise the hand and insist on correct position and penholding 
in all written work. Let them understand that they can have 
one month to perfect themselves in learning to handle the 
pen, and that you will not mark them down in their writing, 
if it does’nt look quite as well, if they are working in the 
right way. 

The second month the movement exercises should occupy 
one half the lesson. It is a good plan to begin some good 
tracing book. Whether you use one or two books depends 
entirely on how much time you give to movement exercises, 
and to work on spaced and plain paper. 

It is useless to try to do without copy books and I think 
tracing books far preferable to all others. In tracing, the 
child is not obliged to depend on the eye alone to gain his 
mental pictures ; the eye helps some of course but not as 
much as is generally supposed, for blind children have been 
known to write as well as many children who have the use of 
their eyes. 

In tracing over letters an impression is made on the brain 
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by the movement used to form the letters or words traced. 
We trace first to get our mental pictures and continue to 
trace to strengthen them, then we write the same word on 
spaced paper to see whether we have a correct mental pic- 
ture and if we have control enough over the hand and arm 
to reproduce it. The spaced paper is a guide, because if we 
wish to make a loop letter we know just how many spaces to 
swing for the first line. If we do the same thing on ordinary 
letter paper we have to use our own judgment. 

For the second month use only the tracing book in con- 
nection with spaced paper not forgetting the movement exer- 
cises. In tracing, children learn height and slant of letters 
almost unconsciously. In tracing to count, the child forms 
the habit of swinging the hand and arm on the muscle to a 
certain height for all loop letters, then for #s and @’s and for 
the short letters ; the same is true of letters which come below 
the line. Tracing books which have tracing only should 
always be used in connection with spaced paper. 

All movement exercises given in Primary Epucation last 
year may be used to good advantage in the second and third 
years in connection with the exercises accompanying this 
lesson. 

The count for exercises has already been given, The 
slides are right, deft, right, left, etc. The first and last 
line of a letter iscounted one. Count one for each stroke. 
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Let me ask you as a special favor not to give the writing 
lesson in such a way as to make the children dislike it. 
When children hate to write, it is quite apt to be the fault of 
the teacher Teachers ought not only to be good writers but 
should thoroughly understand the principles underlying all 
good penmanship, the movements to be used and have judg- 
ment in using them. They should also understand the 
needs of the different children. Some spread the writing 
out too much ; others crowd and cramp theirs. They should 
know what particular exercise to give the one who “spraw/s”’ to 
help him to overcome that, (usually tracing and counting 
does it) and what to do for the one who “finches” the 
words into a véry small space. (Easy movement exercises 
are what such pupils need.) 

Teachers should be able to arouse enthusiasm in the chil- 
dren, to induce them to give up their old habits for new 
ways. ‘This ig an easy matter when the teacher writes well 
herself. The children have confidence in her to follow 
closely her directions knowing they will eventually acquire a 
good handwriting because she writes well. 

Questions may be sent to me at any time to answer 
through these columns. 


‘The year, with fickle pulse, 
Weary of bloom begins to live for fruit.” 


Mother (\ooking over her boy’s shoulder) — Your spelling 
is perfectly terrible. 

Little Son — This isn’t a spelling lesson. It’s a composi- 
tion. — Good News. 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. 


I. 
Illustrative Sketching. . 
By Henry T. BatLey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


suppose I ought to try to teach drawing this year; O, 
dear !”’ 

The teachers who come to their school-rooms in Sep- 
tember with such thoughts are becoming scarce. Drawing 
is one of the delights in a modern primary school. How 
children love it! They all draw, — that’s the proof. They 
draw transparent boxes and pre-historic men and wrecked 
railway trains and disjointed trappers scalping wild Indians. 
They even draw pictures of the teacher on the sly. What 
fun! So much better than learning number ! 


a 





Fig. 1. 
“But you don’t call that drawing, do you?” 
is it? It isn’t the formal drawing-card sort, to be sure, but 
it is a kind of drawing just as an acorn shoot is a kind of 


What else 


oak, or a restless boy a kind of man. Pluck up the sprout, 
starve the boy, and hope is gone. And so when we discour- 
age these first attempts of our pupils we poison the fountain 
at its source. 

When shall we learn the lesson our pupils have been try- 
ing to teach us so long?— that our business is education not 
injection. We are not to force a knowledge of language and 
number and drawing into a boy’s empty head, but to draw 
from his mind all these as sun and rain draw spring flowers 
from the ground. His mind like the March earth is stored 
with possibilities : it needs but a warm hearted teacher whose 
lessons are never dry, to induce rich growths. The “acher 
knows this, and finds drawing already sprouted, so to speak : 
nurturing is the first work, not planting. 
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Figs. 2, 3. 

The children have just had a fascinating lesson from a 
real live kitty, or mayhap a lamb, — Mary’s little lamb, — for 
the teacher no longer turns him out, she uses him for a 
language lesson. While he lingers near let the children 
sketch him. + The sketch may be crude, but it may embody 
ideas, and these will be forcibly expressed. Children have 
the happy faculty of getting at the “true inwardness of 
things” without loss of time. Compare, for example these 
two cows with the two horses: (Fig 1.) The characteristics 
by which children distinguish’ them are never lacking. 
Cows are long-bodied animals with four legs, horns, an 
udder and one particular kind of /ai/. Horses are long- 
bodied animals with four legs, like cows, but having cars 
instead: of horns, (not one pupil in ten ever represents a 
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_ the maid-servant brings Moses to the princess. 
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cow’s ears) a mane, and quite another kind of fai. To 
the child-mind, evidently shapes of bodies, or heads, or 
hoofs, are of no importance. 

Children seize the spirit of things as well as their essen- 
tial forms. (Figs 2, 3.) We feel the opposition of forces in 
the second sketch, and their correlation in the third ! 

Not only may language lessons be illustrated, but stories 
and memory gems and number work. For example, here is 
the story of Moses by Master Fred Horne of Malden, aged 
six. (Fig 4.)* 
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Here is Miriam standing on the Nile bank reluctantiy leav- 
ing little Moses to his fate in the ark amid the bulrushes. 
Then comes the Pharaoh’s daughter and stands in the very 
spot where Miriam had been a moment before. Miriam 
stands behind the bulrushes and offers to, find a nurse while 
The prin- 


cess is next shown walking home in triumph with Moses ; 
x 





Fig. 5. 

and in the last sketch, we see Moses now grown to a mis- 
chievous boy running about with the princess near the king’s 
palace. 

For lack of space illustrations of memory gems and num- 
ber are omitted. 

In connection with nature studies, illustrative sketching is 
indispensable. How much character is expressed in these 

*These sketches are faithful reproductions of the original pencil drawings. In Figs. 
1, 2and 3 I have simply added ground lines to give the animals standing room. 

Master Horne the author of Fig. 4 is in the lowest primary grade, and the pupils 
whose sketches are grouped in Fig. 5 are all in the second primary grade. In Fig. 6 
the circle represents the outline of the circular piece of paper on which the sketch was 
made. - The half-tinting indicates color. In the original drawing the tips of the flow- 
ers were light blue, and the leaves green, The central part of each flower was yellow 


and the roots brown. The colors could not, of course, be reproduced here. The little 
artist is in the second primary grade of the Bridgewater Model School. 
. 
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sketches from the Model School Bridgewater! There are 
many “older and wiser men” than Albert Boyden who do 
not know as he does that soft-pine needles are put up fine 
in a paper. Hasn't Isabel Alden expressed correct ideas of 
proportion, form, number, delicacy of growth, in her sketch 
of the anemone? The anonymous artist of the bird's head 
_ has produced almost a “speaking likeness.” (Fig. 5.) 

Illustrative sketching must be encouraged and directed. 
The teachers work is to lead the pupils to observe good 
order. Some objects may be better sketched by following 
the natural order; for instance, in the anemone. (Fig. 5.) 
the order was stem, leaf, stalks, leaflets, flower, — the order 
of growth. Others may be better sketched by following a 
logical order; — wholes, parts in order of importance. This 
is the best order in sketching flowers, leaves, etc. 





Fig. 6. 

The first test to be applied to these illustrations is: Do 
they embody definite ideas? If they do, they should be 
praised, not criticised. Later, changes in form should be 
suggested, perhaps, but sparingly, for continued observation 
of objects, under guidance, will soon furnish the pupil with 
sufficient knowledge to insure better sketching. He will 
become his own critic. 

One definite idea which the illustrative sketch should em- 
‘body is 4fe. “But how shall we teach pupils to make 
sketches which show life?”’ We can’t. Thatis,we can’t by 
saying draw this so, and that so. We must lead them to 
feel the llfe. “Bah! that’s sentiment!” All right, call it by 
any name you like. Itis the one element which determines 
the life or death of asketch. If we /ove our little bluet, and 
feel that it has a little, God-given life like ours, and that it 
‘grew just for us to see and to love and to draw, our feeling, 
in some mysterious way, will inform our hand, and the life- 
element will flow into the sketch. Here is Master Sidney 
Babcock’s live sketch of a live bluet. (Fig. 6.) 


Nature studies look also to the moral and ethical sides of 
life. Can the study of a rose make a man honest? It can 
certainly help. The effect is very marked. When children 
have the habit of exaggerating they may generally be cured 
by holding them to very accurate description of flowers, in- 
sects, or anything else, day after day. The habit of true 
statement is thus formed. ‘This is not theoretical. I can 
point to a score of children who have been thus helped. 
Moreover, every pupil who receives this training in stating 
just what is seen is giving a stronger tendency in the direc- 
tion of truth. _To-day, we place in the child’s hands the 
beautiful objects which abound in nature, and lead him to 
discover hundreds of interesting facts concerning them. 
These are the basis of his reading lessons. With his mind 
active on the subject, with hls interest all aflame, he can 
learn ten words where before he but poorly learned one, 

‘ — Supt. A. E. Frve. 
Laden deep with fruity cluster, 
Then September, ripe and hale; 
Bees about his basket fluster, 


Laden deep with fruity cluster. 
Skies have now a softer lnstre.— AUSTIN DuBson. 
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September Number Work. 


By Mara L., Pratt. 


Don’t have any! Is it not enough that we have snatched 
the little five-year-old from his birthright of fresh air and 
green fields, velocipedes and after dinner naps, and for the 
first time in his free little life, have made a prisoner of him? 
To be sure we are not to blame for this; but we need not 
lace the straight-jacket tighter still by putting the children 
at once into dry number work and so outraging every in- 
stinct of his poetic, imaginative little soul. 

But “We've got to get through ten” this year? Yes, but 
isn’t there enough else with which to fill up these glorious 
September days? Why, if the child gets his own little arms 
and legs into training this first month, he has learned a life 
lesson. Those fifty chairs and those seven or eight aisles — 
think what a maze “dey are to him. ‘To arrange “Aem in his 
little consciousness ought to be number enough for one 
month. 

Let us then, these first weeks of the school-year, teach the 
child the thing he likes to know about— the things he likes 
to do. Mental training will be advancing all the while ; and 
by and by when the time comes that we mus¢ begin number 
we shall find he will grasp his three, four, five with half the 
trouble and in half the time; so that after all at Christmas 
time we need not fear that our classes will not be up with 
those whose teachers laid the unnatural burden of “ pure 
number” upon the little shoulders that very first September 
day. 


Joseph and his Mother. 


By ELIZABETH SHARE, Prin. Training Dep’t. State Normal School, 
Spearfish, So. Dakota. 

Joseph’s first day at school. ° 

To the teacher that means little or nothing. He is only 
one out of fifty beginners whom you greet on a September 
morning. But to Joseph and his mother this is a momentous 
event. You can see its importance in their faces when they 
present themselves at your school-room door. Probably you 
have seen such couples. The mother, lady-like, delicate, 
nervous and morbidly sensitive about her precious child. 
Joseph, fair as a girl in his black velvet kilts—the darling 
of a household—you can easily see. The love that has 
shielded him so far would now guard him when he enters 
the rough and tumble of school life. The mother’s anxious 
looks tell you this. 

Joseph refuses to part from his mother. So she spends 
the morning with you. Yes, two or three mornings. She 
seems unable to bring herself to the point of walking out of 
the room and leaving Joseph to your care. Don’t you feel 
as though she ought to trust you more? Of course you do; 
but then she never saw you before, and Joseph is very dear. 
Even when she does finally leave her boy alone with you, 
you may find her in the hall an hour later. She must be 
sure Joseph is content before she leaves him. Haven’t you 
been through all this?+ Haven’t you wanted to tell the 
mother that Joseph would be much better off if she would 
leave him to you; that he would all the sooner become 
accustomed to his new environment? In the first, busy days, 
with the manifold duties they bring, it often seems to you 
that to have a stranger always by your side is more than you 
ought to be asked to endure. 

You look at the lines of physical weakness on the mother’s 
pale face ; you hear the tears in her voice when she speaks 
of Joseph. You feel that the sources of this anxious love 
are far beyond your knowledge ; from what sore spot in her 
heart it flows you will never know. The mother in your 
heart responds to this manifestation of the unfathomable 
mother-love. You turn to your work with determination 
that neither Joseph nor Joseph’s mother shall ruffle your 
tranquillity. 

The days of Joseph’s contentment soon come. The little 
white hands soon learn to hold a pencil. The blue eyes 
soon become brave enough to look into your face for the en- 
couraging smile. The sweetness of his disposition wins your 
love. You miss him if the front seat where he sits is by 
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chance vacant. 
to his mother. 

Some morning long before Christmas Joseph’s mother 
visits you again. Her face is not anxious now. It seems to 
you she looks really quite young and pretty. You hear no 
tears in her voice as she tells you how happy Joseph is at 
school — that they are so pleased with his progress. She be- 
lieves that the public school, with its_motley array of all 
classes and conditions, is making a little man of Joseph. 
Why, he wants his cur/s cut off and begs for trousers! Yet, 
she adds, (and doesn’t that please you more than anything 
else?) that there is none the less gentleness about her boy. 
The elements that were so prominent in his character have 
only gained strength from the newly developed ones. 

It did pay to be patient those first days of Joseph’s school- 
life—didn’t it? 


You cease to wonder that he is so precious 


What was the Secret? 


By E. D. K. 


T was vacation. The Doctor andI and Anti-Peg (who 

| was that? Our horse of course who was so far from the 

winged Pegasus that he became Anti-Peg by contrast) 
were wandering through lovely, strange pastures redolent 
with perfumes of new mown hay and the balsamic odor of 
pines. 

A small school house stood alone at the four corners in a 
New England country town —a good looking modern school 
house. 

“Do you believe we can tell something about the last 
teacher by looking into that empty school-room?”’ I asked. 

The Doctor laughed. “ Let’s try it,” she said. 

In one minute the check rein was slipped, Anti Peg was 
turned to wayside grass and we two were peering through a 
broken window pane, entirely forgetful of professional dig- 
nity and the chances of being “caught.” 

“Two huge outline maps and yards on yards of clean 
blackboard,” I inventoried. 

** But the floor is empty,” observed the Doctor,” “only 
half a dozen seats in one corner. What does it mean?” 
The answer was close by. 

“ Are you going to school?” asked a kind, cheery voice 
from the roadside. 

We turned quickly, apologetically confessing like truant 
school girls. But the speaker, a tall, erect, typical New 
England woman, with silvery hair, smiled on us understand- 
ingly and was hospitality itself in doing the out-door honors 
of the crossroads. Standing there on her native heath she 
was the embodiment of old time courage and convictions 
born of the Puritan atmosphere of seventy years ago, yet 
while every movement indicated vigor and mental fibre as 
the resultant effect of personal effort her home-made sun- 
bonnet shaded a pair of kind, n.otherly eyes, and the little 
black silk shawl with the long silken fringe falling over the 
motherly white apron stirred personal memories of other 
vacation days before the. heart had learned the meaning of 
motherless. 

She told the story of the abandoned school house, reach- 
ing back for the last half century with a vigor and emphasis 
not easily to be forgotten. All unconsciously to herself, 
she gave, in that ten minutes reminiscence of other days, 
the history of the glory and decay of the country schools in 
New England, and more than once touched closely upon 
the inmost secrets of pedagogical science. 

“T used to go to that school myself,” she said, “not in 
that house but in the old red school-house — and we had 
such a beautiful school,— maps and clock and blackboard 
and stove and — everything. We had more than sixty 
scholars. I remember my lessons jest as well to-day as I 
did then — yes, detter/ I can say ’em now. I remember 
the first lesson we had in grammar. Our teacher’s brother 
had made a grammar. She went away and brought home 
them grammars and I bought one. I wa’n’t more’n ten year 
old.. I remember jest as well what a time I had learnin’ 
them prepositions. I could not get ’em. I carried my 
book home one Saturday noon — school kept Saturday fore- 
noons then — but my father wouldn’t let me’ study Sunday, 
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so I had to bring it back Monday without my lesson. But 
that day I went and set down on one of those little front 
seats, and I said to myself,‘ Zhere/ J’ never leave this seat 
“ill I learn these prepositions, and I didn’t!’ - 1 \earned every 
one of ’em that day,— I can say ’em now. - 

about’ above’ across", 

after’ against’ along’, 

amid’ amidst; among’ amongst ; 

around’ athwart’ before’ ; 

behind’ be/ow’'; beneath besween'; 

betwixt beyond’ forfromin 

into of on’, overrespectinground’ 

since through throughow/, till, to, to-wards", etc. 


Stopping for breath she joined in the irrepressible laugh 
that followed. It is impossible to find accent or type to 
express the sing-song rhythm of this list of fifty-three prep- 
ositions as they poured forth in the same tone that children 
repeat the A. B. C.’s backwards or “ ény, mény, mOny, my,” 
in their games. 

“1 know schools were not then what they are now,” she 
continued, “ but you have no idea what a lot of splendid 
mén and women have gone out of that old school house. 
Why ! I can’t begin to tell , he’s a lawyer, and- 
a smart one, too; then gets his three thousan’ 
dollars a year for preachin’; And , why, she’s 
teachin’ in a woman’s college! and , he civilized 
the whole West, (with a broad, Delsartean gesture.) The 
West wasn’t what it is now fifty years ago, you know, and, 
besides he drove the last gold spike in the Union Pacific 
railroad. There aint any end to what I could tell you about 
the smart children that went to school there. We studied 
then, and learned our lessons, or we staid after school till we 
did. Why, I used to go in here and visit that school after I 
grew up and I could ask and answer every question on the 


























‘ pages of them books, straight through from cover to cover. 


But the young folks are ail moved away now,— there aint six 
children in this district.” 

We parted at the corners. She walked away, on neigh- 
boring thoughts intent, with the firm, elastic tread of one 
who could “do or die’ over again if circumstances and 
prepositions required. We drove on through the enchant- 
ing woods, full of questionings. 

A brilliant dragon-fly —a tempting specimen — just then 
circled about us. Will our children in the schools to-day, 
we queried, who study that insect to “train the observation,” 
remember all they learn about it, fifty years to come, as she 
remembered the prepositions? And will they get as much 
firmness of grasp and mental power from this work as she 
did from the teaching that required this useless repetition of 
words, that were not “the sign of an idea?” Granted that 
her grammar had never taught her to speak correctly and 
that we have found a better way to aid mental development, 
was there not an element of self-help in the schools then 
that is almost wholly lacking now? Are we not taking much 
of the mental bone and sinew out of our children by our 
over-endeavor to make the work all “ pleasant ’’ for them ? 

And these great men and grand women who did go out 
from all that poor teaching to make their name in the 
world, (and we all know they did) did “hey grow strong and 
great because of the old-time teaching or, in spite of it? 
What is the secret? 
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The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
A Reading Lesson. 


By Mexcy PEARSON, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
HERE was a feeling of dissatisfaction with the reading 
| matter provided for the primary children of the higher 
grade and it was decided to try them on something of 
real literary merit. When the Vision of Sir Launfal was sug- 
gested much doubt was expressed as to their power to 
appreciate the thought even if they were able to conquer the 
words of the poem, but the attempt was made with the 
result as stated below. 

Before taking up the poem I gave a preliminary lesson on 
“Holy Grail,” “knight,” and “vision.” The children had 
some idea of aknight. ‘They told me he was a “good man.” 
I told them of the crusades ; I defined “ Holy Grail ;” told 
of the pilgrimages to see it; its disappearance, the cause ; 
and the subsequent quests for it by many knights. 

I found they understood “vision” from a Sunday school 
lessen they had had recently. They recalled several visions. 
On the black-board I had written about fifty words selected 
from the poerh that the children might learn to recognize 
them readily. I drilled simply on the pronunciation with- 
out referring to the meaning or use. 

Now I was ready to take up the poem, a part of which 
was written on the black-board, the remainder on manilla 
paper with a rubber pen. 

First I read the selection to the children to arouse their 
interest, concentrate their thought and familiarize them with 
it. 

Next the children read portions on which I questioned 
them. To the question “To what vow does Sir Launfal 
refer?” they quickly inferred that Sir Launfal had made a 
vow to search for the “Holy Grail.” I showed them a pic- 
ture of a knight in armor that they might picture Sir Launfal 
in his “richest mail.” I asked for the meaning of “ Ere day 
create the world anew” in two words. After a little thought 
they said “Before daybreak ; but the poet’s way of putting 
it is much prettier.” 

They appreciated the description of a summer day and 
each one recalled just such a day. They noticed the con- 
trast between the castle and the day. In the line “ Summer 
besieged it on every side’ they tald me summer was com- 
pared to an army ; that an army used swords, guns and can- 
non as weapons, but summer’s weapons were the gentle, 
balmy breeze and the hot sunbeams. They did not at first 
know what “summer’s pavilions” were, their only knowledge 
of them being the summer-houses along the beach, but when 
I explained the “ pavilions’’ used in ancient warfare, on re- 
reading the lines they exclaimed “trees.” 

They were deeply impressed with the description of Sir 
Launfaul as he “ flashed forth’’ on his charger to begin his 
quest. 

How did Sir Launfal make “morn in the gate?” “The 
sun makes the morning and Sir Launfal looked like a whole 
sheaf of sunbeams so it was bright as morning in the dark 

ate.” - 

r Then I gave the children a vivid picture of a leper, the 
horror and loathsomeness of the disease and had them think 
of the contrast between this summer morning, Sir Launfal in 
his gilded mail and the foul, cowering leper. They told me 
in the poet’s words the effect of the leper on Sir Launfal’s 
dainty nature, and that “He tossed him a piece of gold in 
scorn.” There was a look of disappointment and dis- 
approval on their faces at this act of the knight. I asked 
“Why did the leper say, ‘ Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
better the blessing of the poor, when the gold would buy him 
many Joaves?’’’ One said, “ Because the crust and blessing 
were given in good-will.” 

1 then suggested the thought of sharing gifts, giving them 
the line “The gift without the giver is bare” ‘They then 
saw the poor had shared their little with the leper. 

I had the children memorize these lines. 

“That is no true alms which the hand can hand, can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty.” 

In their written reproduction of the poem I was amazéd 

at the number of literal quotations they used. And they do 
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not forget them, for when I call for an oral reproduction, as 
I occasionally do, the story is quaintly dotted with phrases 
of the poet. 

When the children read the last line of Part I they 
exclaimed “Is that all? Did Sir Launfal find the Holy 
Grail?” I told them that was not the end of the poem and 
if they cared to know the conclusion of the story I would 
read it to them at another time. They were very anxious to 
hear it, and did not relish the idea of having to wait for it. 

We used the poem for a reading lesson and it was read 
with interest, intelligence and expression. I asked, “What 
do you think Sir Launfal’s’ chances are now for finding the 
Holy Grail?’ A little boy said, “I think he won’t find it. 
Christ wouldn’t be pleased with the way he threw the gold 
to the leper.” I told them of a lady who spent her life try- 
ing to make the lepers more comfortable. The same little 
boy quickly said, “I think Christ was better pleased with 
that lady than He was with Sir Launfal.” 

A mother who brought me a slice of her little boy’s birth- 
day cake a few days after this lesson, told me that her son 
after examining his presents said, “The gift without the 
giver is bare. I have lovely givers.” 

A little girl who comes from an illiterate family asked, 
“May I take the book that has that piece in, home to my 
grandmother? She knows the Bible most by heart but she 
never heard that story before.” I gladly loaned her the 
book- and she brought it back to me with the remark, 
“Grandmother thought it was perfectly lovely.” This little 
girl was rude and boisterous, and is, at times yet, but she 
has grown more quiet and gentle since that lesson and I 
have traced the change to the influence of the poem. 


Golden Rod. 


‘Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 
For me to have and hold.” 


It Depends on the Teacher. 


Everything hinges upon the. teacher. 
mechanical automaton. She may be a living, thinking, disci- 
plined force. She may see all the reason why things cannot 
be done and the reasons may appear mountain high. She 
may be able to see ways to surmount difficulties which will 
then seem only as mole-hills. Everythings depends upon 
her. Neatness, cheerfulness, health, discipline, interest, 
enthusiasm, moral sense, all corner upon her. If it did not 
offend my neighbor who has a common right in the school I 
would hold religious exercises every morning. But if the 
teacher is a moral force there will be moral growth, whether 
exercises are held or not. If she is not a moral force no 
amount of exercise will produce such a result. I would put 
a flag in every school-room. But if the teacher isa real pa- 
triot there will be patriotism in the school, flag or no flag. 
If her soul is not attuned to the music of the Union, there 
will be little patriotic ardor, even in the presence of all the 
bullet-riddled and blood-stained battle flags. 

It is frequently said that there are born teachers. Such 
there may be, but your speaker has never had the pleasure . 
of an introduction to one of them. Undoubtedly some per- 
sons have more natural adaptation to a teacher’s work than 
others. Some lay hold of the true idea, and acquire teaching 
power more readily than others. But sympathy is wasted 
upon persons who cannot pass examinations, who cannot 
discuss educational questions, who do not attend educational 
meetings, or read educational literature, and yet are alleged 
to be great teachers. If anything has been settled it is that 
good teaching rests upon a scientific basis. Persons are not 
born teachers any more than they are born physicians, or 
born lawyers, or born engineers. Teachers are produced 
as any professional experts are produced, by study and by 
training and by experience, and the first duty of a State is to 
go about building up a professionally-trained teaching service 
for its public schools. . 

This is to be done by normal schools and pedagogical 
classes in the colleges and secondary schools, by institutes 
and by a system of examinations, all related together and all 
regulated and directed by central authority. 

—Surr. Draper, Cleveland, O. 


She may be a mere 



















































Busy Work With Kindergarten Material. 


In no other phase of school work has there been so 
much downright abuse of kindergarten material.as in so- 
called busy-work. Busy-work of any description, if its only 
purpose is to keep the children “ busy’’ or “‘ out of mischief,”’ 
is, at its best, of questionable value, and not unfrequently a 
mere make-shift of incompetence; with kindergarten 
material, busy-work becomes a source of all sorts of chaotic 
mischief. 

Pedagogically it is a sin to give each child in a class or 
group of pupils a handful of “sticks,” and to tell them to 
do what they please. Such a direction is far from stimulat- 
ing spontaneous self-activify. At first the child stands 
aghast before, the numberless possibilities of his freedom. 
Then, by dint of much aimless shuffling and mixing of 
sticks, he drifts into some dreamy arranging of his material. 
Or, he gives up in despair and sits in sullen despondency 
until the voice of the teacher prods him with “Can’t you 
make anything? Suppose you make a house.” or some 
other remark. Or, if it is not the first time that sticks were 
his companions in grief, he makes something he made 
before, thinking little and feeling less. 

In all cases, the work with the kindergarten material 
should have a definite purpose that the activity of play is 
lifted into the activity of work. On the other hand, aimless 
“busy work”’ which has only the outer semblance, but not 
an inner reality of work, sinks into mere perfunctory, 
joyless drudgery stifling even the play-instinct of the child. 

If it is a handful of sticks, the child should be told — not 
“to do what he pleases with them” — but to solve with 
their help certain number-problems, to prepare certain 
arithmetical tables; to make (or lay or draw) a certain 
number of forms (6, 8, 10, etc.) ; or ¢iings, using for each 
thing a certain number of sticks (3, 4,5, etc) ; to ‘lay or 
draw a certain number of squares, triangles, etc., in certain 
arrangements of certain size, etc.,; to lay the picture of a 
home, a farm-yard a church, etc. 

Later on, when a certain degree of skill and mental 
nobility has been secured in individual work, and not until 
then the children may be permitted in groups or two or four 
to lay (or draw) together “some beautiful” designs (not 
“what they please,”) using squares and oblongs, squares 
and triangles, etc., or any forms that may look well together, 

But of aimless “ go-as-you-please”’ busy-work the teacher 
should beware. It is an illusion, and works irreparable 
injury — Supt. W. N.'Hailmann in Indiana Sch. Journal. 





A mother was calling the attention of her little boy to 
the moon which was to be seen clearly and pallidly in the 
early afternoon. 

“ Why you can’t see the moon in the daytime !” 

“ Oh yes you can — there it is over the trees.” 

The little fellow looked and had to admit the fact that he 
saw it, but he added, “’Tain’t lighted, anyhow ! ” 

— Selected. 


Rain Drops. 


“« Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey, 
Once happened to agree. 


A: cloud they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country 
They rode along with ease. 


But these were so many, 
At last the carriage broke ; 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folks. 


Through the moss and grasses, 
They were compelled to roam, 

Until a brooklet found them, 

And carried them all home.” 
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things in this great world of ours more necessary for children to 
know than Norse Legends, and poetry, and fairy tales. 

But let us think together a little. We want to teach our children 
those things that shall fit them for success in life. We are all working 
honestly towards that kind of teaching; but let us analyze what we mean 
by success in life. Is it accumulationof money? Is it attainment to 
high position, or fame, or wide public recognition? No; history has 
taught us, and our own hearts teach us every year, that we may have 
gained all these and still find life not a success. In short, not to tire you 
with preaching or platitudes, I am sure we will all agree, that the man or 
woman makes the greatest success in life, who has such an inheritance 
of disposition in his past, and such a training of certain mental and 
moral faculties in his present, as shall enable him to get the most of 
right enjoyment out of life. 

Now, if that is true, and we all agree that it is, the vital question 
comes to us, What are those faculties, that, being cultivated and trained, 
teach us how to be happy and so enable us to enjoy and make a success 
of life? There are many. If we have time here to mention only one, 
what shall that one be? 

I would suggest imagination. Let us see what that quality does for 
us. In our childhood, it is imagination that makes the whole world 
rose-colored; it is imagination that glorifies each object, the crude rag 
doll, and the make-believe rocking-horse, and builds around them the 
halo of our own sweet interpretation. But we do not wish to hold to 


Y ES, perhaps it does seem, at first thought, that there are many 


such delusions, sweet as they are, through life? No; but is there no. 


compromise? With the delusion must we lose also the whole mental 
faculty, that makes the delusion possible? 

We trust not. The older we grow, and the harder life presses upon 
us, the more we need the help of the sweetening power of imagination. 
It is the lack of it, that makes the farmer, with all the beauty of nature 
spread out about him, a mere daily drudge; it is the presence of it that 
enables the artist’s soul to seize upon and bring out from the farmer’s half- 
ploughed field, a picture that shall touch with pleasure the hearts of 
thousands when, through his imagination, he interprets it to the world. 

** But all this may do for children of culture and refinement,” we say, 
“ but what is the use of it for wretched little children of more wretched 
parents, whose future has for them most likely nothing, but drudging in 
the field, or all day toil in the factory?” 

But are not those the very children, who need the influence of legend 
and poetry, and fairy tales in their sordid little lives? Is it not in the 
cultivation of imagination in these children, that lies the only hope for 
them, grown up, of deliverance from the sordid, ignorant, common-place 
hard life their parents have lived before them? Are these children not 
the very ones, who need most a broadening of their vision, a refining of 
their interpretation of life? 

Are you sure that child must stand forever at the loom? Is that to be 
his fate? Then who of all children needs more, a great fund of resource 
in himself than that very child? Is he to be “ nothing but a farmer?” 
Then he is the boy of all boys, whose imagination, whose artistic side, 
whose idealism should be trained. 

It is such development that as a nation we need; it is such develop- 
ment that as individuals we need, everyone of us, to lift us above coarse 
tastes, gossips, unprofitable concentration upon, and struggling after 
things instead of thoughts; to make jealousy and envy petty, and re- 
sentment not worth while; to elevate our interpretations of nature, and 
of people; to purify our standards of friendship and love; to enlarge our 
vision; and to strengthen and elevate and refine our ideals. 

Then let our children have such training. It is their birthright. It 
is cruel to keep it from them. Think how it will help them by and by 
to bear the burdens of life. Dear little Sissy Jupe! What wouldn’t 
Thomas Gradgrind, with all his wealth, have given for her fower covered 
carpet, her birds on the wall, and with it all her happy imaginative heart? 


I. 


Inthe beginning, when the beautiful and sunny world was first 
made, there stood, in the very midst of all its beauty, Mt. 
Ida— a mountain, so high, so far away up among the snowy 
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clouds that its summit was lost in the shining light of the 
rays of the sun. 

At its base, stretching away to the north, the south, the 
east, and the west, as farms even the eyes of the gods could 
reach, lay the soft, green valleys and the great, broad, plain 
beyond. Encircling the whole great plain, and curling 
lovingly around in all the little bends and bays of the 
distant shore, lay the deep blue waters and beyond the 
waters, hidden in the distant mists, rose the great mountains 
in which the frost giants dwelt. 

On the top of Mt. Ida, the gods had built their shining 
city, Asgard; and from its golden gateway to the valley 
below, was stretched the richly-colored, rainbow bridge, 
with its wonderful bars of red and yellow and blue, orange 
and green, indigo and purple. 

And in this shining city, where the gods dwelt, there was 
no sorrow, no grief, no pain of any kind. Never was the 
sun’s light shut off by heavy clouds; never did the cruel 
lightnings flash, nor came their blights upon the harvest 
fields ; never did the heavy rains fall, nor did the cold winds 
sweep down upon this shining city. 

But alas, there came a time when a shadow fell upon 
this city that shone so like a golden cloud resting upon the 
mountain peak. For the Fates, the three cruel sisters, came 
and took up their abode at the foot of the wonderful tree 
of Life, whose roots were in the earth, and whose branches 
reaching high above the shining city, protected it from the 
sun’s fierce heat and strong white light. And from that 
time, even the gods themselves were no longer free from 
care and sorrow. Envy sprang up among the children 
of the great god, Odin; sickness and even death fell upon 
them ; and the frost-giants waged war with them; a war that 
never ceased in all the ages that were to come, until that 
day, when the sun’s light went out forever, and the dark 
reign of Ragnarok fell upon the earth. 

It was a beautiful earth that lay stretched out at the foot 
of Mt. Ida. The fields were rich with grain ; the trees were 
loaded with fruits; the sun shone warm and bright; but 
there were no harvesters, no gatherers of the fruit, no 
children to run and frolic in the sunshine. 

“ The fair earth is desolate,” said Odin to himself, as he 
looked down from his golden temple. “There should be 
people there, not gods and goddesses like us here upon Mt. 
Ida, but beings less powerful than we, beings who can love 
and enjoy, and whose children shall fill the earth with their 
happy voices. And the care of all these beings shall be 
mine.” As he spoke, he, the All Father, passed down the 
rainbow bridge, out into the rich, green valley below. As he 
passed on beneath the trees, he saw standing together, their 
branches bending towards each other, a straight, strong Ash 
and a gentle, graceful Elm. “ From these trees,” said Odin 


to himself, “will I create the Earth people. The man I 
will name Ask and the woman Embla. It is a beautiful 
sunny world : they should be very happy in it. How their 


children shall delight in the broad fields and the sunny 
slopes! And no harm shall come to them; for I, the All 
Father, shall watch over them in all the ages to come.” 


Ruskin says his father never let him look at a bad pic- 
ture— that is, bad in technique as well as subject — and to 
this unfailing rule he probably owes his perfectly trained 
eye. It is not possible for all of us to write a “ Modern 
Painters,” but I do think that we might be a more cultured 
race if we would take equal pains with our children. And 
there is no reason why in this nineteenth century we should 
not, even those of us who, being neither Vanderbilts nor 
Stewarts, cannot own great originals, take advantage of the 
cheap photographs now to be found at any of the book- 
stores of a large city. There can be obtained, mounted or 
unmounted, copies of all, or nearly all, the masterpieces of 
the world, and I advise you to fill your homes with these, 
either framed or not, as the money holds out, and let the 
cheap, imperfect oils be turned to the wall. What can be 
more refining than a book of beautiful Madonnas? what 
more inspiring than copies of the wonderful statuary the Old 
World is filled with ? — Sedected. 
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A Word to Teachers. 


By M. L. F 


ULTIVATE your talent. Everyone has one, the diffi- 
& culty is to find it. If that is impossible, adopt an 
accomplishment and nourish it ; have a hobby and ride 
it. Such a person becomes tenfold more valuable to society ; 
she has convictions, at the very least, on one subject; it is 
probable that she will think more in other directions too. 
At the same time her experience grows and her influence 
widens ; it is the latter which makes us immortal. 

The method of culture must be individual ; I can suggest 
only some directions in which one might work. If you are 
interested in literature, there are many well-beaten paths 
in those realms, many more awaiting venturous travelers ; 
for instance, the saga and folk-lore of the Teutonic nations 
are most fascinating ; the development of fairy-stories ; the 
Arthur legend as it appears in different lands, and others too 
numerous to mention. Science with its manifold mysteries 
and its alluring wonders appears as an eager rival to litera- 
ture. Botany will do very well as a starting point. Suppose 
you set out to make a full analysis of the flora of your bit 
of country, beginning now to identify fungi, bare trees and 
naked bushes. 

At the very outset you are met by outcrops of rocks 
which turn to you inquiring faces, insisting that they have 
an individuality as well as the flowers. And at the next turn 
you find a cocoon and see a bird which also arouse inquiries. 
And so it goes until you are filled with wonder at the 
chemical and bacterial agents which modern science says 
are the master powers of growth and change. Thus you 
find amusement for a stray afternoon, but will it ever be 
anything more? No one can predict, but let me tell 
briefly an actual occurrence. 

About five years ago a book-keeper joined a geology 
class merely for the sake of the Saturday trips; she knew 
nothing of the subject and had done no studying for 
several years. Among the members of the class, she found 
congenial people with whom she began work with the 
microscope and in biology, still continuing with the 
geology. The two former proved the more alluring and 
finally absorbed her entire leisure. Last year it was 
her misfortune to fall and severely injure herself; then 
she reaped the fruits of her former industry, for the 
microscope afforded constant entertainment. Upon the 
approach of warm weather, she was removed to the pleasant 
shores of Buzzard’s Bay, that place where Agassiz found 
such rich fields for investigation. To be sure, our friend 
could not herself procure the desired specimens, but her 
table was covered with the trophies of the sands brought 
by the interested children, with the dredgings from the 
fishermen’s trawls and with the produce of the yachtman’s 
cruise. All had become interested in the lady’s hobby and 
were themselves eager to look through the microscope and 
see the wonderful sights. This example is only one of 
many, all of which go to show the value, theoretical and 
practicable, of my proposal. Not only is the teacher her- 
self benefited, but her scholars feel and respond to her 
increased freshness. We cannot expect our scholars to be 
interested in what we are not; they very quickly feel our 
lack of sympathy. 

Every time that we bring life and enthusiasm to our 
class-work, the question of discipline, stupidity and lethargy 
is solved. It is one of my theories that ail boys and girls 
in normal condition love study as mental exercise; the 
trouble too often is that the mental exercise is not pre- 
sented attractively or is not suitable at the time. 

For reasons, then, selfish and unselfish, it would seem 
good for the teacher to have a hobby and diligently devote 
to it some of her leisure time. 


“Fad” is one of the baptismal names of everything good 
and true that ever entered men’s souls; entered of old by 
the stake, the fagot and the cross, of to-day by the contempt, 
the derision and the scorn of those whose minds are turned 
toward the pi ist, and therefore have no gift of prophecy. 

— Co. PARKER. 











Golden-Rod. | 
By Kate L. Brown, 


We have lost the fairy violet, 

And vanished is the rose ; 

But summer lights a golden torch 
For us before she goes ; 

A,torch to brighten woodland ways, 
That mourn the vanished rose. 


We have lost the tender southwind,— 
Dit it chase the flying fleet 

Of the vine-encircled summer 

As she vanished, all too fleet, 

Down her ways that echo bird songs 
And brooklet-laughter sweet ? 


O ! forest paths deserted, 

O! vanished, sweet, wild rose. 

We may not mourn, while summer 
Her light of promise throws ; 

For she has sent the golden-rod 
To cheer us, ere she goes. 


Botany for Little Folks. 


By S. LILIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOUGH golden-rod, asters, and gentian, with their 
T beautiful poetic associations, will in no wise be forgot- 
ten, the more characteristic feature of autumn growth, 
the 
Fruits. 


and their maturing seeds will receive special attention this 
month and next. Immediately there arises the question, 
What fruits shall we represent? or what oudéline shall we 
follow? Dear teacher, you only can answer that question. 
The course I prepare for my school would not do at all for 
yours. While my pupils are considering Indian corn or 
apples I would imagine the children of the South absorbed 
in cotton or oranges. Because the fields and woods about 
Minneapolis furnish in the nut species, only hazel-nuts and 
acorns, with possibly a few butternuts, and my work in that 
line, therefore, deals mainly with them, I would not expect 
New England to take the same course and slight its chest- 
nuts, hickories, etc., nor vice versa. 

Let the material be what it will — the all-important ques- 
tion is not of form but of underlying 


Purpose, 


What, then, is our purpose in this fruit study? Broadly 
speaking it is to make the child more acquainted with the 
world about him and its relations to himself, and thereby 
lead him to a keen appreciation of its gifts, and the proper 
use of them. Specifically, the aim is to form habits of 
attention, accurate observation, clear and definite expres- 
sion, and to furnish a good foundation for future scientific 
study. The model outline will present, therefore, not only 
such fruits as grow within the range of the child’s experi- 
ence, but a selected group of 


Types. 


The younger children will consider the simple and clearly 
defined types of fruit growth, and in the third year be led 
gradually to more complex and less definite forms. ‘The 
following suggestions for a lesson, or rather, combination of 
lessons, may help in the preparation of outlines applying the 
above purposes. 

Suppose several children come to school some morning, 
with their pockets stuffed with plums ; seize the opportunity, 
and remark upon the unusual size or richness of color noted 
of acertain plum. Ask for it, or invite the offering of a 
similar one. Call the school’s attention to it. See what 
Willie-has given me, a—what? (As name is given write 
the word quickly and without comment on the board. Do 
same as fast as presented with all new words that will be 
needed in the related reading and written work to follow, 
and also the special points gained, not only to connect sign 
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with idea at the proper time but also to obtain schedule 
from which the children may readily summarize in logical 
order. However, if the child’s interest does not lie in the 
direction of your logical drift of questions, if he wishes to 
talk first of the characteristic most attractive, don’t hesitate 
to follow his lead, but postpone your schedule of points 
(not new words) until near the close of the lesson, then 
gather them up in proper order, that is, either the order of 
growth or of position, by logical review questions.) 

Call attention to genéral appearance of the plum; its 
shape, size, and color. Elicit statements as to its home, — 
wild or cultivated — comparative size of tree, and estimated 
number of brother and sister plums. “Why did you not 
bring some of these plums to school last spring, Willie?”’ 
(Season of ripening.) Enumerate uses. “ What does 
mamma do first with her plums in making preserve? Let 
us do the same.” (At this point suggest how nice it would 
be if each child had a plum of his own. Gradually, the 
little pockets will part with their treasure; no forcing is 
needed, time will do wonders. Every reponse of grateful- 
ness will stimulate the exercise of another denial. Crab- 
apples, nuts, etc., may likewise be made the means of 
strengthening the generous nature.) 

Before skinning, let us feel of the outside. Note smooth- 
ness, softness, and the modifications of surface. What does 
the dent indicate? Carefully remove skin, observing thick- 
ness and texture. Examine the pulp as to color, consist- 
ency and taste. What find embedded within? Feels like 
a—what? Yes, we sometimes call the plum a stone-fruit. 
Good to eat? Why, then, placed there? Crack one and 
discover seed. Describe seed. (Study seed always im 
connection with the whole fruit, not as an isolated subject. 
In the study of animals, noses and toes are not reserved for 
exclusive consideration. What significance have the little 
sails of the milk-weed seed, if not because the fruit is dry 
and pulpless, and the seeds would otherwise have no means 
of dissemination? Why are the seeds of edible fruits not 
furnished with sails or wings? etc.) 

To return to our plum—shall we drop it now and 
present something new? Indeed, no, for the best lesson of 
all is yet to be learned — the debt we owe man, nature and 
God, for the food and pleasure afforded by the plum. 
“Helen, who gave you the plum that you might have such a 
delightful lesson this morning?” ‘‘ What did you say to 
Willie in return?” “Because you felt how?” “ Willie, 
whom can you thank for yours?” “I found it under a tree 
myself.” Lead him then to feel that had not someone, his 
father, perhaps, planted the tree and cared for it, he would 
not have had the plum to pick. What care did the father 
give? Was that all that was needed? What makes the tree 
grow and keep fresh day after day? Who sends the rain? 
Then to Whom shall we say thanks? Every. feeling of 
gratitude thus aroused generates a love for the bestower and 
a desire to show due appreciation. These feellngs must 
have early opportunity for crystallization or they weaken 
and die. 

After the plum — what? Something of like structure, a 
peach or a cherry, for in the comparative ease with which it 
will be described, growing of power will be consciously 
realized and self confidence strengthened, thereby inciting 
to further endeavor. , 

What next? A contrast in type,—the orange, apple, 
grape, acorn, or milk-weed pod. Follow outline of study 
similar to that with plum : 

I. General appearance and _ characteristics, place 
found, peculiar habits, and the uses. 
II. Parts, and their characteristics. 
III. The part played in the world’s activities, relating to 
the child. The 
Time 
advisable for studying each fruit cannot be dictated. 
Interest and Ae/pfulness determine the number of lessons ; 
as long as the work is interesting and useful, a change would 
be unwise. If the interest ceases before the desired ends 
with a certain type are gained, we may present another but 
similar structure, changing, not the purpose, but the form. 
As a suggestion, the above work on the plum, properly 
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developed, covers not less than five days with first or 
second grade children. 

In addition to this study of individual types, the older 
pupils may group together fruits of a certain quality, then 
those with two qualities in common, and so on. They may 
be led in imagination to far-off countries, where the cocoa- 
nut, date, and rice grow, comparing same with local types 
previously studied. Were this fundamental knowledge 


wanting, there would be no definite imagination. Only the 
world around home can furnish the key to the beyond. 





A Longfellow Exercise. 


(The following exercise is a selection from some educational publication. We 
regret that we are not able to credit it to either writer or publisher. It is sufficiently 
good to be “‘ passed around”’ and we herewith do our share toward the circulation. 
There is great danger of falling into this kind of work in the present absorbing interest 
in the teaching of literature in the lowest grades.— Ep.) 


Teacher. “ Now, children, we'll have a little exercise on 
the poets, and will talk about Hen-ry W. Long-fel-low. Who 
can tell something about Hen-ry W. Long-fel-low?”’ 

[All right arms are instantly swung into place and 
waved. | 

“Johnnie, you may.” 

Johnnie. “ Hen-ry-a-Long-fel-low wrote Excelsior,” with 
an upward slide on Excelsior, suggesting a voice “far up on 
the heights.” 

Teacher, “That's right! Now Susie.” 

Suse. (In fine, piping treble.) “ Henry W. Longfellow 
was born in Portland Maine.” 


Teacher. “Right! Now Jennie.” 

Jennie. “UHen-ry W. Long-fel-low wrote The Psalm of 
Life.” 

Teacher. “Good! Henry.” 

Henry. “Henry W. Longfellow—wrote sheoldclockonthe 
stairs.” 

Teacher. “Yes, Henry, but not so fast! Now Mary.” 

Mary. “ Hen-ry-W-Long-fel-low-was-a-middle-sized- 
man.”’ 

Teacher. “Now Jimmy may tell something.” 

Jimmy. “Henry W. Longfellow wrote —he wrote ah— 
he wrote ah— Excelsior ! ” 

Teacher. “ Thats been told! John.” 

John. “Henry W. L’ngfllow wrote Hiawatha.” 


Teacher, complacently, “ Ye-es. Now Julia.” 

Julia. “Hen-ry-W-Long-fel-low was the poet of nature.” 

Teacher, mildly disapproving, “ Why, Julia, that’s Bryant. 
George.” 

George. ‘Henry W. Longfellow wrote Excelsior.” 

Teacher, with firmness “That's been told. ‘Tell some- 
thing else.” 

George. “Henry W. Longfellow wrote Evangeline.” 
(Great effort.) 

Teacher. “Yes. Nowchildren you may all think of a 
quotation from Henry W. Longfellow.” 

[Arms violently waved. John, who is most eager, is invited 


. to begin. ] 


John, promptly. “ Early to bed’n, early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy’n, wealthy’n—”’ 

Teacher, fortissimo. “John!” Thats Benjamin Franklin / 

We'll get ready for recess. 

Does it pay? 

Surely it is not so hard to-day to find good literature for 
children that we are justified in premature “ exercises” of 
this sort. 

Finger Song. 
(For smallest children.) 
“ Ten little birds in the summer sky, 
What are you doing up so high? 
Ten little birds came down to see 
What in the world the matter could be. 
Ten little birds fly up again, 
Sparrow and swallow, robin and wren ; 
But as I watched them they flew away, 
And left me alone, that sunny day. 
Ten little fingers high up in the air, 
Listen, you’ll hear them snapping up there. 
Ten little fingers, quiet and small, 
Hark, and you cannot hear them at all.” 
— Selected. 
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The Value of a Chalk-Mark. 


By HELEN C. Bacon, Wallingford, Ct. 


“ Tf the children will work harder for a chalk-mark,” once 
said a teacher, “ by all means let us give it to them.” It is 
to be hoped that no teacher now-a-days, in primary grades 
at least, tries to do her work without a box of colored 
crayons as her ally. 

It may be that she sketches a bee-hive on the board with 
a swarm of “ workers” coming out of the door on the right, 
and a few, a very few “drones” upon the left. If so, she 
knows how hard her own little busy-bees will work that their 
names may be written in the all-desirable list beneath, on 
one side, and that they may avoid that dreadful list upon 
the other. 

It may be a dust pan that she has drawn, the names 
written within it indicating those whose seats need an appli- 
cation of that article. She notices marked improvement in 
the cleanliness of the floor in a very few days. 

Perhaps she draws an American flag, with the words, 
** Roll of Honor,” beneath it, and writes there the names of 
those who keep their unruly little tongues and lips most 
quiet, explaining that those who learn self-control will grow 
up most worthy citizens of the country of which that flag is 
the emblem. 

It may be these, or any other of the ninety and nine 
devices for stars, crescents, mottoes, etc., that her fertile 
brain will suggest for the encouragement of well-doing, and 
the discouragement of ill; but one thing is certain, that the 
primary teacher who has best learned “the value of a chalk- 
mark,”’ will find her battles at least half won. 


Helping Pupils. 

Teachers often insist on the pupils “studying out” every- 
thing unaided. The teacher refuses to help the pupils 
because he thinks it will make them more independent. 
But the pupils may not know how to study the subject 
at hand. When this is true, it is a waste of time and energy 
to have him try to work it ont unaided. To illustrate, con- 
sider the following problem in the hands of a Third Reader 
pupil. 

Mr. Brown began on the first of January to put money in 
bank. He put in $20 each week, and drew out $25 each 
month. How much had he left in the bank at the end of 
the year? 2 

The pupil has failed to get this problem ; not because he 
has made mistakes in his work, but because he had not 
thought correctly. He had failed to think the conditions in 
their proper relations. Don’t-send him home to work the 
problem at night. Give him some help that will help him to 
help himself. 

Teacher.—What is the question in this problem? Pupil.— 
We wish to find how much Mr. Brown had in the bank at the 
end of the year. 7:—Very well. What must we know 
before we can answer this question? /.—We must know 
how much he put in. 7.—Read the problem and see 
whether that is all we must know. /.—He took out some 
money, so I think we must know how much he took out, too. 
7.—Can you find, by reading, how much he put in and how 
much he took out during the year? /.— No, sir; but we 
know how much he put in every week, and I know how 
many weeks there are in a year, so I can find out how much 
he put in during the year; and I can find out how much he 
took out, because the problem tells how much he drew out 
each month, and I know how many months there are in a 

ear. 
: The pupil has received enough help. Let him try the 
problem. See that he has another one as difficult but not 
like it. He will certainly have a tendency to ascertain what 
is required and what he must know to get what is required. 
He will have a clear purpose in mind and this purpose will , 
lead him to think the process. Give him a problem of this 
sort: A boy earns $5 a week and spends $8 a month. How 
many months will it take him to pay fora “Safety” that cost 
$48? 

— Indiana School Journal. 
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History Stories. 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
By STELLA HAMILTON. 


a for yo oldest oaey children, but are equal! 

to lower pomenee g By the nee of stories either as supplementa: 
reading or language work the children become familiar with historical names an 
events and acquire a taste for historical and biographical literature.—Eb. ) 


Benjamin West. 


In Pennsylvania, nearly a century ago, there lived a 
painter named Benjamin West. 

‘When this artist was a very, very little boy, only seven 
years of age, he proved to his family that beyond all doubt 
he was to be some day a great man. 

His mother had left him to watch over the baby in her 
cradle. “If I only had a picture of baby,” said the little 
fellow, as he watched her asleep. “I will make one,” said 
he a second later. And creeping to a table near by, he 
seized the pens and ink and began to draw. 


(These stories are p adapted 


“Bless my heart!” cried his mother, coming in a few. 


moments later, and looking over his shoulder at the child's 
work. “If it isn’t a picture of our baby! And it looks 
like her too!” 

The proud mother seizing her boy in her arms, kissed him 
and cried over him. You will be a painter.” 

“It was that kiss,” Benjamin West used to say, when he 
had indeed become a great man—“it was that kiss that 
made a painter of me.” 


Sir Isaac Newton. 


Even when only a lad, Isaac Newton showed great in- 
terest in those studies which afterward made him one of the 
great men of the world. 

One day there was a heavy wind. ‘The clouds were 
black ; the trees creaked ; the rain poured down in torrents. 

“T wonder with what force the wind is blowing?” thought 
the boy. ‘Could it not be measured—this power of air 
in motion?” 

For a long time the boy sat thinking. “I have it!” he 
cried ; and rushing out into the storm, he began jumping, 
first one way, then another; and at each leap, he marked 
the place where his feet landed, with a stone. 

The village folk who saw him laughed and said, “A 
strange boy —this Isaac Newton. What may he be up to 
now?” 

Very likely he did look rather foolish, out there in the 
storm leaping backward and fogward ; but the lad himself 
knew what he was about. He was measuring the force of 
the storm first leaping wth the wind then against the wind. 

He was a strong boy; and his leaps with the wind were 
very long ; against the wind he could hardly hold his own. 

“ Your clothes are soaking wet,” fretted the housekeeper 
as he came in from the storm. 

“ Yes,” answered the lad; “but I have learned the force 
of the tempest.” 


Little Peter Gassendi. 


Even when Peter was a little fellow toddling about his 
home in his bare feet he was very fond of watching the 
stars and the moon and the clouds. Even the trees and 
the grasses and the flowers were not so beautiful to him as 
these little points of light in the sky. 

He watched them so closely, and asked so many ques- 
tions that when he was only ten years old he had learned as 
much about them as many a boy twice as old. 

One evening he was in the fields with his playmates. 
“ See how fast the moon flies by!” cried one of the boys 
looking up at the sky. 

“Tt is not the moon that is flying so fast,” 
Peter ; “it is the clouds!” 

“ But I can see it!” cried another boy. 
it fly towards the west.” 

“Still I say it is the clouds that are flying; and they are 
flying to the east.” 

The children looked puzzled. Some of them laughed at 
Peter. One big, clumsy boy sneered, “ What does a little 
fellow like you know,” said he. 

“Come with me and I will prove that I am right,” 
answered Peter good naturedly. 


said little 
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Together the boys crossed the field and sat down beneath 
a great elm. 

“Now let us watch the moon through the branches,’ 
said Peter. You see it is now just between that big branch 
and the little one.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the boys. Then they watched. Five, 
ten minutes. Still the moon was in the same place. But 
the clouds — they had hurried and scurried away, new ones 
had followed and they, too, had hurried and scurried away— 
all towards the east just as Peter had said. 

“You are right, Peter,” said the big, clumsy boy who had 
sneered. 

“ How did you find it out,” cried the other boys. 

“O I like to watch the moon, you know,” laughed Peter. 

* Now let’s go play again2’ 

Little Peter kept on watching the moon and by and by 
when he was a grown man he came to be one of the great- 
est astronomers the world has ever known. 


’ 


The Three Kingdoms. 


There is a pretty story told of King Frederick William’s 
visit to the schools in Prussia. 

He was traveling through his country ; and being detained 
for an hour in a pretty little village, he entered a school- 
house in which the village children were hard at work. 

“ Will you not ask the children some questions?’ asked 
the teacher. “The children would never forget the honor, 
sir, if you would.” 

“What have you been learning lately, little folks?” asked 
the king. 

“Please, sir, we have been learning about the different 
kingdoms— the mineral, the vegetable, the rr 

“Ah yes, I see,” interrupted the king. “Now little 
yellow-curls, tell me to what kingdom does this orange 
belong ?”’ 

“To the vegetable kingdom,” answered the little girl. 

“And this coin?’’ drawing a gold dollar forth from his 
pocket. “To the mineral kingdom, sir.”’ 

** Well done, my little one. Now to what kingdom do I 
belong?” 

The little girl hesitated. ‘To the animal kingdom,”’ she 
was about to say, when it occurred to her that perhaps a 
great king must not be told he belonged to the animal king- 
dom. “Please, sir,” said she, blushing a deep red,” “I 
think — you — belong— to — God’s kingdom.” 





Cross Questioning. 


Frederick the Great prided himself upon the personal in- 
terest in every one of his soldiers. No matter how large 
his forces, he knew a strange face as soon as it appeared in 
the lines. 

Of the new soldiers, as they came to his notice, he always 
asked:three questions: How old are you? How long have 
you been here? And have you received your pay and your 
uniform? 

These questions he always asked in this order. Therefore, 
when, one day, a Frenchman entered the ranks his coin- 
rades attempted to prepare him to meet the king. 

The Frenchman, knowing not one word of German, was 
taught the answers to these questions, it being explained to 
him what answers would be required. of him. 

In due time the new volunteer appeared before the king. 
Frederick the Great spied the new comer at once, and 
called him out. 

Alas for the Frenchman and the three German answers he 
had learned. By some unhappy fortune the great king 
forgot his usual order, and began with, “ | How long have you 
been in the army?” 

“Twenty-one years, sir,” answered the 
glibly. ‘“ How old areyou?” “Three days.” 

Frederick the Great looked puzzled. Was the man 
trying to insult him? 

* Are you a fool,’”’ thundered the king, “ or am 1?” 

“ Both sir,” answered the Frenchman, politely. 

Frederick was furious. The poor man was seized by the 
body-guard ; and no one knows what might have happened 
had not a comrade of the unfortunate man rushed forward 
and explained the trouble. 


Frenchman 
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The Inch. 


By MINNIE T. KENNy, Rutland, Vt. 


Materials.—A supply of one-inch sticks. 

To introduce the subject tell some little story which will 
show the necessity of an inch measure, perhaps like this. 
“I planted a little seed and after a few days I saw a tiny 
speck peeping out of the earth. I watched it and each day 
it was a little taller until one day it stood just so high,” 
(designate the length of an inch on your finger and ask chil- 
dren to show you on their fingers how high it had grown. 
Children put their hands out of sight and #// you how high.) 
If the inch is an unknown thing to them give the word inch. 
Produce the inch sticks and after the children tell you the 
length of them, have them find an inch measure on their 
fingers. On some little hands it will be between two finger 
joints and on others between the end of the thumb and the 
joint. . 

In order to take the little journeys which follow, in some 
manner mark the starting places. One may either use brass 
headed tacks or place bright colored discs at convenient dis- 
tances around the edges of the table. Play the index finger 
of the left hand is a little bug and each little bug takes his 
place at his mark ready to hear how far he is to go. The 
first trip will be short ; one inch is a long way for such a little 
bug. (All are halting and the right hands measure with an 
inch stick to see how near right the little bug was.) Now he 
may take longer trips, three, two, five or six inches, children 
always measuring after the trip by laying the required num- 
ber of inch sticks. The little hands may cease travelling 
and the teacher’s finger do the journeying—Jack or Mary 
telling how far they think it went. ‘This is much more diffi- 
cult but children will soon give quite accurate estimates. 
After a few have said how long they think the distance is let 
the child who was least right measure it. Continue this as 
long as it is profitable. ‘Then produce pencils, crayons, etc., 
of different lengths and estimate their lengths. Also have 
lines of a given length drawn on blackboard and slate. At 
this stage of the work it would be well to have little measures 
made to fit the needs of the class. A thick paper will an- 
swer nicely cut in strips and the inches marked plainly (not 
in figures,) and in whole inches. The children can make 
their own measures, with help from you. I will give a few 
problems which willl suggest others. Have many, if not all, 
illustrated. 

Nellie has a plant two inches high, if it grows three inches 
more, how high will it be? 

A fly walked up the window five inches and a spider went 
up three inches. Which went the further? How much 
further ? 

John has a stick of candy six inches long and Jane has one 
three inches long. Who has the longer stick? How much 
- longer ? 

A spider and a fly were talking together. They said good 
bye and the spider went four inches to the right and the fly 
three inches to the left and both stopped. How many 
inches away from each other were they? 

‘Yom has a stick of candy six inches long.: if he gives May 
half of it, how long will May’s candy be? 


The Sowtes we be of interest just now, with the eighty-fourth anniversary of 
the birthday of Dr. Holmes fresh in mind (Aug. 29.) 

The second-year pupils of Gordon School at Cleveland, 
O., have been studying the works of the venerable poet, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and to the poem, “The Last Leaf’’ 
was given special attention. It was suggested that the chil- 
dren write to the poet and express their opinion of the poem. 
Upward of half a hundred did so, and a few days ago the 
following letter was received at the school : 

“My Dear Young Friends: I have been reading your letters, and they 
have given me much pleasure. I am glad to be told that I have written 
what has instructed and gratified you. The poem called “The Last 
Leaf” was written sixty-three years ago, before most of your fathers, and 
some of your grandfathers, were born. I am almost the last leaf myself 
now, but I am glad to be reminded that the tree of life is full of young 
buds which will spread in the sunshine of the twentieth century, when 
the bough to which I am still clinging is torn of its last year’s latest leaf.” 

— Ex. 
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One Great Defect. 


The first and greatest defect of inexperienced primary 
teachers in teaching reading, is the lack of appreciative read- 
ing. The young teacher, not understanding child-nature 
and educational principles, allows a lifeless method to stand 
between herself and the child like an impenetrable partition. 
There is no osmose of soul between the two, no flow of 
spirit ; and the process of learning to read—be it old or new, 
analytic or synthetic—is a dead process. The child is not 
learning to read at all; it simply pronounces the words 
across the page, while its mind is out wool gathering. When 
a pupil comes under the influence of a living process, his 
mind is caught up, as it were, by a whirl-wind and carried to 
higher realms than the printed page. Reading taught under 
such conditions will not—cannot be mere pronunciation of 
words. It will not be characterized by the measured tread 
along the lines, by the backing up to take on an omitted 
word, by the monotonous march across the level page, by 
the balky stops of the vocal organs, or by the lightning 
speed of a runaway tongue. Reading taught by a process 
into which the teacher has breathed the breath of life will be 
intelligent, not parrot-like. It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that the experienced, professional teacher always rises 
above the method ; but if she does not, it is because she wii 
not, not because she can not. —L. S. Shimmell. 


A Suggestive Letter. 


I venture to give the teachers a portion of a private letter 
received fron Miss Bessie Hailmann, daughter of Supt. W. 
N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Indiana— known to everybody 
as the enthusiastic apostle of the little children. Miss 
Hailmann’s views of teaching may seem ultra-radical, but 
they are running over with original ideas, highly suggestive 
and thought-stirring to the teacher —reason enough why 
they should be stolen away from a personal letter.—. Ep. 


: ‘*T do not believe in teaching children of five or ten 
years, reading or writing. I think by the time a well-taught 
child is ten years of age, he will know how to read and write, 
but it will have come to him incidentally. Language is abstract, 
and for that reason, too difficult to teach as a science; it is, 
under ordinary conditions, functional, and therefore, needs to be 
regulated rather than taught. I think that children, up to even 
twelve years of age, are passionately fond of science; it is a 
scientific age. They thirst for knowledge of real things, and 
should be taught science — not as the modern science readers for 
children do — they are well enough in their way, but do not 
touch the need, by far — but as colleges and high schools teach 
science. Their teachers should be really learned in what they 
attempt to teach the children, so that the important thing for the 
pupil is, not to read well about ants, bees, flowers, etc., but to 
know about them. This would invert the order of the school 
curriculum somewhat, for if this plan of teaching were well 
carried out, by the time the child attains to twelve years, he will 
be so thoroughly familiar with the scientific material usually 
prepared for a fifteen-year-old boy or girl, that new fields would 
necessarily have to be presented to him. 

Of course, with the scientific instruction, belong art, and 
religion, history, music—in short, the Good and Beautiful. I 
am inclined to think of number as having a place with little 
children, for it seems to me less abstract than language, and 
more immediately adaptable to material things. But, as a matter 
of course, I oppose the teaching of ‘‘ arithmetic” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. 

Two years ago I taught in a private school in Louisville, Ky. 
I had The school benches removed, a rug laid, bought ‘‘ cutting ” 
tables, and children’s chairs, (some rockers); made the rdom as 
much like a home sitting room as possible. 

There was an open fire-place with a screen before it, for 
safety. The children’s ages were from four and a half to ten 
years. Every morning I gave them a music lesson of half an 
hour. At the beginning of each Easter vacation, they gave a 
little entertainment to their parents and friends, and sang such 
things as Cujus Animam in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, ‘The 
Palms,” ‘‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away,” by Gounod. 
‘* Dreams,” by Strelezki, ‘‘ Lohengrin” (Wedding March), and 
ever so many things more difficult and serious in character. 
They were passionately fond of good music; they had exercises 
from the Messiah —listened with enthusiasum to the score of 
Gounod’s Redemption, and asked for repetitions until they would 
‘*chime in” with their clear little voices, when they came to 
familiar passages, such as ‘‘Saviour of men, we know that 
because Thou livest, we live.” This is what I mean by giving 
children the REAL THING— not namby-pamby excuses that are 
supposed (falsely enough) to be more interesting to children. 
It was the same in poetry. They were encouraged only in really 
classical poetry, Scott,—Longfellow, etc.,—and liked it. So they 
would have liked real scientific study, but I could not do all.” 
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Phillips Brooks with the Children. 


HE rare glimpse into the home life and child life of 
T Phillips Brooks given in the August Century, is too 
beautiful, too winning and too suggestive to go unno- 
ticed in an educational magazine designed to help the 
children. We therefore give one of the many charming 
letters, which this great man with the child heart wrote to 
his little folks at home who called him “ Uncle.” 

One feels almost abashed to enter the sacred presence of 
these personal letters, never designed for the public eye. 
While they reveal a side of the great Bishop never before 
known, and which renders him dearer and more lovable in 
the eyes of the true lover of children, yet it seems like 
stepping into the holy of holies, to learn this phase of his 
character heretofore shown only to the home nest of 
children. 

As letters they are full of suggestions to teachers. They 
have that inexplicable quality that shows a mutual pleasure 
in the correspondence. There is no labored “ writing 
down”’ to these little men and women. All the differences 
in age and circumstances are effaced and the children are 
taken into the every day life of Eastern travel as 
friends and comrades, and, of course, have a “beautiful 
time.”” What boy in the school-room could resist this con- 
viction of mutual liking and enjoyment? Nothing in all 
the life of this man has contained so many seeds of help- 
fulness to the “acher as these letters ——Eb. 

JEYPORE, January 7, 1883. 

My DEAR GERTIE: I wish you had been here with me yesterday. 
We would have had a beautiful time. You would have had to get up at 
five o’clock, for at six the carriage was at the door and we had already 
had our breakfast. But in this country you do everything you can very 
early, so as to escape the hot sun. It is very hot in the middle of the 
day, but quite cold now at night and in the mornings and the evenings. 
Well, as we drove into the town (for the bungalow where we are staying 
is just outside), the sun rose and all the streets were full cf light. The 
town is all painted pink, which makes it the queerest-looking place you 
ever saw; and on the outsides of the pink houses there are pictures 
drawn, some of them very solemn, and some of them very funny, which 
makes it very pleasant to drive up the street. We drove through the 
street, which was crowded with camels and elephants and donkeys, and 
women wrapped up like bundles, and men chattering like monkeys, and 
monkeys themselves, and naked little children rolling in the dust and 
playing queer Jeypore games. ll the little girls, when they get to be 
about your age, hang jewels in their noses, and the women all have their 
noses looking beautiful in this way. I have got a nose-jewel for you, 
which I shall put in when I get home, and also a little button for the 
side of Susie’s nose, such as the smaller children wear. Think how the 
girls at school will admire you! Well, we drove out the other side of 
the queer pink town, and went on toward the old town which they 
deserted a hundred years ago, when they built this. The priest told the 
rajah, or king, that they ought not to live more than a thousand years in 
one place, and so, as the old town was about a thousand years old, the 
king left it, and there it stands about five miles off, with only a few beg- 
gars and a lot of monkeys for inhabitants of its splendid palaces and 
temples. As we drove along toward it, the fields were full of peacocks 
and all sorts of bright-winged birds, and out of the ponds and streams 
the crocodiles stuck up their lazy heads and looked at us. 

The hills around are fell of tigers and hyenas, but they do ndét come 
down to the town, though I saw a cage of them there which had beén 
captured only about a month and they were very fierce. Poor things! 
When we came to the entrance of the old town there was a splendid 
great elephant waiting for us, which the rajah had sent. He sent the 
carriage, too, The elephant had his head and trunk beautifully painted, 
and looked almost as big as Jumbo. He knelt down and we climbed 
up by a ladder and sat upon his back, and then he toiled up the hill. I 
am afraid he thought Americans must be very heavy, and I do not know 
whether he could have carried you. Behind us, as we came up the 
hill, came a man leading a little black goat, and when I asked what it 
was for they said it was for sacrifice. It seems a horrid old goddess has 
a temple on the hill, and years ago they used to sacrifice men to her, to 
make her happy and kind. But a merciful rajah stopped that and made 
them sacrifice goats instead, and now they give the horrid old goddess a 
goat every morning, and she likes it just as well. 

When we got into the old town it was a perfect wilderness of beautiful 
things — lakes, temples, palaces, porticos,— all sorts of things in marble 
and fine stones, with sacred long-tailed monkeys running over all. But 
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I must tell you all about the goddess and the way they cut off the poor 
little goat’s little black head, and all the rest that I saw, when I get home. 
Don’t you wish you had gone with me ? 

Give my love to your father and mother and Agnes and Susie. I am 
dying to know about your Christmas and the presents. Do not forget 


your affectionate uncle, 
PHILLIPS. 


Number Questions. 


Second Grade. 
Gertrude bought a new dress for her doll. She paid ten 
cents for the muslin, twice as much for lace and five cents 
for ribbon ; how much did the dress cost? 


Last Arbor day Mr. Green planted sixteen shade trees, 
but half of them have died ; how many are there now? 


A motor-man on an electric car receives two dollars a 
day, how much does he earn in a week? 


In a school-house there are four flights of stairs with ten 
stairs in each flight ; how many stairs in all? 


Last Wednesday morning Alice picked the flowers in her 
garden to take to the Flower Mission. If she had five 
bunches of pansies and half a dozen bunches of sweet peas, 
how many bunches did she have? 


Walter’s father gave him half a dollar as he started on a 
picnic. His ticket cost a quarter of a dollar and he lost a 
dime ; how much did he have left to spend? 


Lulu’s baby sister has a box of alphabet blocks; how 
many blocks in the box? 


In jumping rope Hilda can jump twenty times without 
tripping and Bessie only one fourth as many; how many 
more times can Hilda jump than Bessie? 


Third Grade. 
Mary picked fifty. per cent of a quart of blackberries, and 
John spilled twenty-five per cent of a quart: how many 
more gills did Mary pick than John spilled? 


If Edith buys a sponge for five cents what part of a dollar 
has she left? 


If a boy earns fifty cents a day picking apples that sell 
for five dollars, how much will the apples bring to the owner, 
when he has paid the boy three dollars for his work ? 


Add thirty-three and one-third per cent of fifteen quarts 
to fifty per cent of a gallon ; how many pints have you? 


James bought a water-melon. He gave away one-fourth 
of it and ate one-fourth of what was left; what per cent of 
the melon was left? 


If you sell lemons for one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
dozen, that cost you seventy-five cents a dozen, how many 
dozen must you sell to make five dollars and a half? 


Wallace’s dog cost him three dollars, his cap one-half as 
much and his boots twice as much. He had one five 
dollar bill, three one dollar bills and one silver dollar and 
four quarters. Did he have enough money to pay for 
them? If not how much more money must he have, not to 
be in debt? 


One-fifth of twenty-five dollars is what per cent of fifteen 
dollars ? 


There was a picnic in vacation. ‘Two-fifths of the num- 
ber played croquet, two-fifths played ball, and the 
remainder, which were five got dinner. How many were 
there at the picnic? 


Horace had three-eighths of a pound of dates and gave 
away one-eighth. How many ounces had he left? 


A father promised his boy to give him one-half the price 
of a bicycle if he would earn the other half. He earned 
twenty dollars in vacation which was fifty per cent of what 
he was to furnish for the bicycle. What would the bicycle 
cost? 


A man spent seventy-two dollars in going to the World’s 
Fair. If he earned two dollars and a half a day how many 
weeks would it take him to get it back? 
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Book Drill. 


[Pupils turn in seats, all facing one way and placing the feet in the 
aisles; if more than one pupil occupies a seat, of course they must 
turn in opposite directions. Children begin to sing with faces to the 
front, with books in left hands and turn as the words indicate, keeping 
time to the music.] 

(TUNE, “When Johnny Comes Marching Home.’’) 
We turn ourselves about this way, 
We turn about. 
Then stand upon the floor this way, 
And turn about; ! 
And now we all will make a bow, 
And show the people bere just how, 
We drill with books in our schoolroom every day ; 
How we drill with books in our schoolroom every day. 
(Some one of the pupils strikes a bell; keeping time to the music.) 
At the sound of the bell we turn * once more, 
The bell; * the bell,4 
And each one marches to the floor, 
Do well, do well. 
We stand this way,° then right about face,® 
Every one must keep his place. 
Oh! we love to drill in our schoolroom every day. 
Yes, we love to drill in our schoolroom every day. 


We all take out our books at once, 
This way, this way; ’ 
Not one of us wants to seem a dunce 
To-day, to-day. 
We turn the leaf, we find the page, 
Then must our work our minds engage. 
Oh, we love to drill in our schoolroom every day! 
Yes, we love to drill in our schoolroom every day. 


We never swing about in the class 
This way, this way; 
We never swing about in the class 
This way, this way ; 
But very still and straight we stand, 
And hold the book in the little left hand. 
Oh, we love to drill in our schoolroom every day ; 
Yes, we love to drill in our schoolroom every day. 


(Marching out for recess.) 

Oh now it’s time to play awhile, 

Hurrah! hurrah! 
Our faces now all wear a smile, 

Hurrah! hurrah! 
All work, no play, makes dull girls and boys, 
We like our books, but we like our toys. 
Hurrah, we’re glad when playtime comes each day ; 
Hurrah! we’re glad when playtime comes each day. 


° MOTIONS TO BOOK DRILL: 
1. Faces to the front. 4. Begin to march. 
2. Turn half way round. 5. Halting at the word “stand.’> 
8. Turnsoastoface backofroom. 6. Facing the front. 
Pupils are now in a line at the back of the room. 


The Fern Village. 
I, 

Ned, May and Lily were three children who lived near each 
other and near a beautiful wood. There were a great many 
ferns in this wood, beautiful green feathery ferns that the 
children never grew tired of gathering and carrying home. But 
they wilted so quickly that the children were always disappointed 
when they began to play with them. 

One day when these ferns began to droop, Lily had a bright 
idea enter her little blond curly head. ‘‘ Why can’t we go and 
play with them where they grow under the trees and then we 
should not have to break their stems at all?” 

“Oh!” said May, ‘‘they grow so thick together there is 
no room to make a play house.” 

‘« That won’t make any difference,” said Ned, straightening up 
to be as tall as he could, and talking just as if he were a grown man, 
‘* Jcan clear away all the brush and pull up all the ferns you 
don’t want.” So they made a plan to go to the woods next day 
and play with the ferns just as they lived out in their woodsy 
home. 

Il, 

Next day was lovely and bright and the little folks could 
hardly wait till the dew had dried off the ferns so that they might 
begin the new ‘‘ Fern Village” as they called it. 
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“« We have come to live with you,” May said to the ferns after 
they had found a pretty place to settle. ‘‘ You die so quickly 
after we carry you away to our house that we are going to let 
you stay where you are.” The ferns softly waved a welcome 
and they began to unpack their load of housekeeping things. 

Ned’s little red wagon, ‘‘ The Express,” was full. A little 
spade for digging, a hammer, some nails and bits of thin wood, 
the girls’ teasets and five dolls were in the first load, for Lily 
was sure theré would have to be another load. What a happy 
time they had in setting up housekeeping! Ned was very glad 
of the girls’ help before he had made a clearing large enough for 
the new settlement. They grew very hungry by this time and 
concluded to go home to dinner the first day, for the girls told 
Ned in a very wise way, that ‘‘ nobody expects a regular dinner 
the first day they move.” 


Ill. 


It was great fun in the afternoon to ‘‘make believe” with the 
ferns. Away back of their new village was a great clump of 
large, dark, very dark ferns. ‘‘ That is the Black Forest” they 
said, ‘‘ and we will tell stories about the elves and fairies that live 
there some time when we are not so busy.” (Their mother had 


read them stories about the Black Forest in Germany. ) 


At the further end of their village was one very tall fern with 
a thick bunch of smaller ones around it. ‘‘ That is our church 
with the tall steeple,” May said, ‘‘and every one of these dolls 
must go to Sunday school, if Jane and Maria’s shoes are all 
bursting out at the toes. She is so hard on shoes,” said mamma 
May, sorrowfully. 

Not far away from the church was another group of ferns, 
and this was the school-house. Another pretty bunch was a 
palm tree, (they had seen pictures of palm trees) which would 
look nice right in the middle of their front yard. Two small 
ferns that stood a little apart from the others, were chosen as 
just the place for the dolls’ hammocks. 

Just then, Ned came in fanning himself with a big fern, with 
another sticking jauntily in his hat-band. ‘J think we needa 
driveway up to this village,” he said, ‘‘ and we ought to have tall 
trees each side of it. I am going to get some.” He returned 
soon with a handful of straight, tall, hardhack stalks all in 
blossom. They were very pretty and he planted them in two 
straight rows and they made a very grand entrance to ‘“ Fern 
Village.” 

By-and-by the dolls grew sleepy, and the little mothers pulled 
some ferns to pieces and made beds on the soft pine needles with 
the separate little fernlets that make up the big ones. They kept 
the spiders and bugs away from the little beds by waving tall 
ferns back and forth over them. Even Ned whistled softly for 
fear of waking the doll-babies. Now wasn’t this a lovely home ? 

E. D. K. 
The Tree-Toad and the Grapes. 


A little tree-toad had clambered up into a grape-vine. His 
home was in a tree near by; but he was very fond of visiting the 
grape-vines. The grapes and he were the best of friends. They 
would sit and talk together by the hour. One day the tree-toad 
had a very narrow escape from a great cat who had been driven 
by the dog, up into tne tree where the toad lived. As soon as 
ever the cat was gone, Master Toad hopped over to the grape- 
vine to tell his friends about his adventure. Squatting himself 





in the very middle of a big grape leaf, he began boasting how he 
had frightened the cat away. The grapes cuddled close up to 
each other and began to laugh at the tiny toad. It is never any 
use to boast. People are sure to laugh at you if youdo. Just 
as Master Toad was in the most exciting part of his story, up 
crept a sly little breeze, lifted the leaf the toad was squatted 
upon, and over he went, backwards, head over heels, down to 
the ground below. How the grapes laughed! They laughed till 
they grew purple in the face; and one of the very purplest of 
them all laughed so hard, that she shook herself fairly off the 
stem and went tumbling down the trellis to the ground just as 
the humbled little toad hopped around the corner out of sight. 
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Contributions to the several departments of Primary EpucaTion will be welcomed 
promptly considered, and, if accepted, promptly paid for. 


Literature in Primary Grades. 


From “ Course of Study in Langu and Science’’ by Etvene Curtis Harp, 
Principal Training School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
(The second grade literature in this course was given in the June number 


Primary Epvucation.) 
Third Grade. 


September, October. 


Story of Samson. 
Picture, few lines from ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ” — Milton.) 
ompared with Hercules. 
Story of Dryope. 
Story of Three Golden Apples. 
Bancis and Philemon. 
Story of Tell. (With the apple.) 
Story of the Gentian. (Fringed and closed.) 
Fables : 
Husbandman and Stork. (Bad company.) 
Hawk and Pigeon. (Helpfulness. ) 
Boy and Wolf. (Falsity.) 
Dog and Shadow. (Greediness.) 
Hercules and Cart-driver. (Self-helpfulness.) 
Lion and Mouse. (Gratitude. ) 
(Read these for reproduction when occasion calls for them.) 


November, December. 


(a) THE INDIAN. 
Appearance. 
Home. 
Houses. 
Utensils. 
Food. 
Means of livelihood. 
Sports. 
Character. 
Present home. Why ? 


(6) THE PILGRIMS. 
Plymouth. 
Thanksgiving poems, stories and songs. 


Thanksgiving offering of something the children themselves 
can make or do. 


(¢) WHITTIER. 
Life and home. 
Snow Bound. 
Telling the Bees. 
Barefoot Boy. 
Barbara Frietchie. 


(d) CHRISTMAS STORIES AND SONGS. 
Story of the Shepherds. 
Story of the baby Christ. 
Madonna pictures. 


January, February. 
(a) THE ESKIMO. 
Appearance. 
Houses. 
Utensils. 
Food. 
Means of livelihood. 
Sports. 
Laplander. 
Draw houses and utensils. 


(b) LONGFELLOW. 
Life and home. 
Hiawatha. 
A Rainy Day. 
The Village Blacksmith. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Pegasus in Pound. 


(¢c) STORIES. 
King Midas. 
King of the Golden River. 
Snow Image. 
Illustrate stories. 
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March, April. 3 
(a) ARABS. 


(Outline as before.) 
Journey to Egypt. 
Nile River, (Egypt, gift of Nile), pyramids, obelisks, 
(mould), Sphinx, Egyptian desert. 
Draw Egyptian ornament, the Lotus, Pylon. 


‘¢Children of the Cold.” 
‘* Seven Little Sisters.” 
Books 4 « Bach and All.” 
‘* Little People of Other Lands.” 


(b) STORY OF MOSEs. 
(Connect with Egypt.) 


Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Moses.” 
Michael Angelo. 

Read ‘‘ My Arab Steed.” 

Review Myth Pegasus. 

Virgil’s Wooden Horse. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Pegasus in Pound.” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Pegasus.” 

Schiller’s ‘«* Pegasus.” 


May, June. 


Perseus and Medusa. (Havthorne.) 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus. 

His friendship for Michael Angelo. 
Selections from Longfellow’s Michael Angelo. 
Show children pictures, and let them learn to love them. 

Books of Reference: 
ZEsop’s Fables. 
American History Stories. ( Pratt.) 
Children of the Cold. (Schwatka.) 
Pilgrims and Puritans. (Moore.) 
Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Lives of the Painters. ( Vasari.) 


The Grube System. 


The city of Philadelphia has given up the Grube System for 
the following reasons. 

‘*This system of combining four or five operations from the 
beginning of instruction in arithmetic is opposed alike to the 
philosophy of the science of numbers and the natural develop- 
ment of the mind of the child. Addition and subtraction are 
fundamental processes of arithmetic, while multiplication and 
division are derivative processes from these fundamental ones. 
The old writers on arithmetic were correct in saying that multi- 
plication is a short process of addition, and division is a short 
process of subtraction. To attempt to teach these four processes 
simultaneously is thus to attempt to teach derivative processes 
before the child has a clear idea of the fundamental ones. In 
the historical development of the science there is no doubt that 
the fundamental processes antedated the derivative processes, 
and the historical order of development usually indicates the 
correct order of primary instruction. Besides, in the natural 
development of a child, it will be seen that it obtains sums and 
differences long before it begins to derive products and quotients, 
and its operations with fractions are still longer delayed. It is 
thus clear that the attempt to use the Grube system with young 
children often resulted in confusion and failed to secure the 
results desired.” 


Our Large Picture. 


This echo of vacation sports will appeal to children at once. 
It will be entirely safe ‘‘to let them alone” in it in oral, or written 
language work with the following suggestions. Notice: 

1. The different expression on each face. If each could 
speak now what would be the most probable thing that would be 
said? 

2. The mature, half-indifferent look on the girl’s face? Is she 
so much older that she has lost interest in this kind of play? Or, 
is she a dreamy kind of a girl that is building castles in the air, 
and wondering when her ship will come in? 

3.. That dog—don’t leave him out. What particular thing 
about his position shows his interest? Don’t forget to give him 
a name when the rest of the group get theirs. 

4. Lastly, the story that always tells itself to the imagination 
of little boys and girls, is waiting to come to light here. That 
boat with three sails — what is it? The boys will know better 
than their teacher. 

‘** How they spent vacation” will start the children in a multi- 
tude of similar experiences in last vacation. This reminiscent 
story-telling must be skilfully managed by the teacher — then it 
is a delight to all the children; but it needs careful handling to 
keep it from becoming too general and indiscriminate. 
































(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number. ) 


in Greeting. 


How do you do? Have you been “ storing up energy ”, as the 
doctors say, in the ‘‘long vacation”? As the usual formula is, 
** You will not feel your rest and gain as much now as you will 
by and by,” so let us hope you really are refreshed by the vaca- 
tion changes, even if you feel tired and overworked in other 
ways than the school-room “tired”, which is like no other tired 
on the face of the earth. There is no other way but for teachers 
to harden themselves against the exasperating way people talk 
about the ‘‘ long vacation” of the teachers, as if it were an injus- 
tice to every doctor, lawyer and minister inthe land. Intelligent 
people ought to know that teachers would go insane without this 
extra long relief in the summer months, but — never expect them 
to, in your lifetime or mine. 


Children’s Building. — Chicago. 


It is to’ be hoped that you all went to Chicago, and that 
you went to the Children’s Building. This last is a selfish wish, 
for 1 want you to write to Primary EpvucarTIon and tell what 
you saw there, that was of special interest and in any way help- 
ful to you as teachers. The object of the Building is generally 
understood, but there were programs thete on certain days, 
when celebrities did things for the entertainment of the children. 
If you were fortunate enough to hit any such days, write it out 
in a chatty way for the benefit of the absent. And not only that 
but please write me personally (for publication) what you 
gained as a teacher from your visit to Chicago as a whole. I 
shall gladly give all the space necessary for these letters. 
Try it. 

Begin Easy. — Enjoy September. 


Do not make the beginning of school too abrupt a change from 
vacation pleasures. As is advised on the editorial page, let your 
first month with your children have a great deal of sympathetic 
humanity init. You will win a co-operation in this companion- 
able way of becoming acquainted with your children that will 
give you a ‘“‘ hold” on them later on in the year that will enable 
you to do all the work you feel you ought to do in September and 
have not done. If you are in a graded school never expect to do 
one-tenth of the work of the year in September. Let the wheels 
start slowly, and let the mutual enjoyment of out-door glories 
ease up the noise or friction of unused machinery. The lubrica- 
tion will be more abundant, the more you learn to like each 
other in the first few weeks of being together. 


Physical Exercises. 


It may be heresy, but it seems to me, that any formal ‘‘set” 
exercises in gymnastics for the two lower primary rooms are not 
desirable. They weary and strain the nervous force, rather than 
relax it. Let me ask you, teachers, as a whole, to write me what 
exercises you have found best adapted for your children. There 
will be no regular set of physical exercises for the lower 
rooms given in this paper this year for conscientious reasons. 
But if each teacher will write me what she finds best 
adapted for her children in the school-room, such letters 
will be published all together, and thus give to all the 
teachers each month the helpfulness of the individual 
experience of others. I would like to have illustrations 
accompany these letter-articles, and thus make this department 
one of the most attractive and practical in the paper. Now 
please don’t say, ‘‘ That is a good suggestion” and leave it for 
the rest todo. [mean you, my dear teacher, the very one who 
is reading these words this minute. Put a little of that Golden 
Rule that you believe in, into this matter. 


** Halloa, there !”’ Caps Raised. 


Two towns in New England join each other, and both have the 
reputation of good schools. In frequent driving in the two 
towns during vacation, one marked difference in She manner of 
the little. boys in the street was noticeable. In one town the 
little boy raised his cap to us with a shy pride, and seemed to 
seek an gpportunity to do it. In the other we met ‘ Halloa, 
there!” and similar expressions from the bright little fellows, 
with a bravado that indicated abundant practice. 

‘* How is this ?” I asked of the grown-up boys in the gallant, 
cap-lifting town. ‘‘ Why, we just do such things everlastingly in 
our schools here;” he said, ‘‘ we have to, and we get where 
we expect to after a while.” How is this, teachers ? Would you 
not rather register your name in the town that is ‘‘ever- 
lastingly ” looking after the little matters of etiquette in their 
children ?” 
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Another incident in vacation driving. Passing a village school 
house we saw, hanging at one of the windows, a bunch of dry, 
withered, dusty pods of the milk-weed, evidently placed there 
during the winter and allowed to stay during all the fresh 
glorious spring months when a million opening plants were 
ready to be put in its place. ‘‘ There,” exclaimed my companion, 
‘*do you see that? I don’t want to know anything more about 
that teacher. No, no, you needn’t say that that 18 too wholesale 
a condemnation. You know that any teacher who could let that 
ghostly, dried-up, old thing be there right before the eyes of 
those children day after day and week after week, when spring 
was growing greener and lovelier every day, and did not know and 


feel the incongruity of it, had a soul as dull and dead as those 


milk-pods are. Why, how could she? What could she be made 
of?” ‘Amen, Amen, my soul replies,” I answered and we 
drove on. 

The following is found among some ‘Notes of St. Paul 
Primary Schools.” It may hold a suggestion for some teacher. 
“Tn one primary room there was a large, oak branch twelve 
feet long placed crosswise of a corner of the room above the 
blackboards. Its leaves cling permanently, and it has many 
lesser branches. In these were various nests with stuffed birds 
of the class that made a nest. Among these were an oriole, 
canary, woodpecker, and humming bird.” 





Come up Higher. 


One of the contributors in Primary EDUCATION is a young, 
bright, modest, unobtrusive teacher, who does excellent work in 
the paper and in the school-room. The editor recognized at 
once the touch of culture, originality, common setise, and 
patience in her articles that made them very welcome and often 
solicited. It was a comfort never to be asked why the articles 
did not appear at a certain time, why they were edited at all, and 
why educational magazines did not pay their writers higher 
prices. Everything was well done, quietly done, and the grati- 
tude for slight favors or kindly words made it a pleasure to con- 
fer both. When her small salary and subordinate position came 
to be known to the editor, she wondered, yet predicted some- 
thing better for the future, as surely as causes produce effects. 
One day, just before school closed in the spring, a state official 
walked into this teacher’s school-room and said, ‘‘Come up 
higher; we want you in the normal school of another state,” 
and a much higher salary was offered. She said ‘‘ Yes,” and 
thus the reaping followed the skilful, conscientious sowing. 

‘*But such things do not come to all of us,” says some 
discouraged teacher; and the answer is, that just as sure as 
a light is kindled in any spot it becomes seen and known to some- 
body. It is just as difficult to bury superior work as it is to 
conceal a fire. Somebody will see it and talk about it. If work 
has seemed to be hard and unappreciated in some dark place last 
year, teachers, be determined to kindle a greater fire this year. 
It will not burn without fuel and no living hand van supply that 
fuel but yourself. 


Send Flowers. 


A school on Staten Island once sent two barrels of wild 
flowers to a primary school in New York city. This is a worthy 
example. Follow it. Many of your school yards are surrounded 
by the beautiful golden rod. City children haven't one piece. 
God'pity ‘‘ Nature’s little starvelings” who must go through a 
September without being made to feel the glory of the golden 
rod. 


Read Phillips Brooks’ letters to children, in August Century. 


George Ebers has an article in the August Forum, ‘How My 
Character was Formed,” that is full of underlying suggestions 
for teachers. 


Agnes Repplier talks “In Behalf of Parents” in August North 
American Review. 


“Dr. Martha Scarborough” is a book worth reading. Dr. 
Martha is only a little girl and her ‘ practise” is a revelation of 
the power of children to minister to others, when they are not 
‘* talked down to” in their carly training. 


Margaret Sidney has two new books: ‘ Whittier with the 
Children,” and ‘‘ Little Paul and the Frisbie School.” 

The ‘‘ Whittier” volume “in its dainty dress and exquisite 
illustrations ” will be a delight to the lovers of this gentle poet. 
He is studied here in a new light, — with the children — and his 
child-soul is touchingly portrayed in the home intercourse with 
children and pets, : 

‘* Little Paul” is a sequel to ‘‘Bob” of the ‘‘ Frisbie School,” 
and vividly illustrates the power of refining influences on the hard- 
ened natures of the unfortunate children of the street. This 
sort of literature is just as necessary for the teacher’s prepara- 
tion for the school-room as is the study of technical books to the 
scholarship of the teacher 

Do not forget that ‘‘ Childhood” is a magazine that never has 
a dull number. 
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After Vacation. 


(Concert recitation.) 


What a pleasant sound is that, 
Pit-a-pat, a-pat, a-pat! 
Little folk are skipping by, 
Don’t you know the reason why ? 
Pit-a-pat, a-pat, a-pat ! 


Listen! Now the school bells ring, 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling ! 
“Come,” they say, “ vacation’s done, 
Play is over, work’s begun,” 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a ling ! —Z-x. 


September. 
(For a small boy.) 


Great big trunk packed to the brims ; 
Worn-out shoes ; hats without rims ; 
Face brown with sun and weather ; 
Glothes grown small — scarce hook together ; 
Journeys home ’mid lots of fun ; 
Thoughts of school that’s just begun ; 
Lots of lessons to remember 
Cooler days — and that’s September. 
— JuLI£E M. LippMANN. 


My Time Table. 


(Recitation for small boy.) 


Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
All the good that’s in my power ; 
Twenty hours and four a day, 
Time for sleep, and work, and play : 
Days three hundred sixty-five 
Make a year for me to strive, 
Right good things each day to do, 
That I wise may grow and true.” 





Recitation. 


A plump little robin flew down from the tree 
To hunt for a worm which he happened to see. 


A frisky young chicken came scampering by, 
And gazed at the robin with wondering eye. 


Said the chicken : 
that ; 
Its wings are so long and its body so fat!” 


. What a queer-looking chicken is 


While the robin remarked loud enough to be heard : 
“ Dear me! an exceedingly strange looking bird.” 


“ Can you sing?” robin asked, and the chicken said “No,” 
But asked in its turn if the robin could crow. 


So the bird sought a tree and. the chicken a wall, 
And each thought the other knew nothing at all. 
— Selected, 
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That’s the Way. 
(Recitation.) 
Just a little every day, 
That’s the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow. 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst. 
Slowly —slowly — at the first. 
That’s the way ! 
Just a little every day. 


Just a little every day. 

That’s the way! ¢ 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 
Never anyone, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power. 
Slowly — slowly — hour by hour. 

That’s the way ! 
Just a little every day. 

— Selected. 


A Canary’s Trouble. 


(Recitation for Third grade.) 

“T have only one fault to find with my little mistress. I 
have plenty of fresh, bright seeds, put in for me new every 
day or I should soon lose my appetite, and now and then a 
bit of apple or lettuce. She cleans my cage every day—I 
am so thankful for that, for dirt makes a dainty bird like 
myself very unhappy—and puts in fresh water and gravel for 
me. She always sets me in a warm place to bathe, too, and 
better than all these, she loves me, and often turns her bright 
face up to praise me for my song. 

“But there is one thing I long to tell her about—how I 
wish I could speak in her language !—and that is the air. 
All the heat and foul air in the room come crowding up here 
where I hang, and /¢is “rrible! The other evening mistress 
had a lot of boy and girl friends come in to spend the even- 
ing. There were so many of them that the air was suffo- 
cating. I gasped and grew dizzy and had hard work to keep 
from falling from my perch. If you will believe me, when 
the last guest had departed she shut the door and left me in 
that terrible atmosphere to suffer all night long! My little 
mate who used to hang and sing just over yonder was dead 
next morning at the bottom of her cage. How I managed 
to live through the night and until my cage was taken down 
next morning I never knew, but I suffered enough to have 
broken my mistress’s kind little heart, had she known any- 
thing about it. As it was, I could not sing and felt weak 
and faint for many a weary day. If someone would onjy tell 
her to cover my cage a moment so that I shall not feel the 
draught too much, and open some doors and windows to 
drive the bad air out just before she leaves me for the night. 
Her aunt Katy once did that, and when she took the cloth 
from my cage, after the doors were shut, O how the fresh air 
revived me ! and what a sweet sleep I had that night.” 

“Perhaps such a bright, thoughtful little maiden as your 
mistress is, will think of it,” said the sparrow. “I hope she 
will. I would tell her if I could talk her language ;” and 
sparrow flew away, full of sympathy and pity for his little 
friend in prison. : 


A Small Sweet Way. 


‘There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky, 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart 
His dawnlight gladness voicing, 
God gives us all some small sweet way, 
To set the world rejoicing.” 














